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ABSTRACT ^ 

TrSNl^oa-l of the Conecuh Count 
to succelssf ully im^iPlment an Experien ce- Based 
program based on the model developed by North 
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work experience opportunities Into a coiprehe 
determine program effectiveness at the end of 
operation, a third-party evaluation was condu 
instruments were administered to EBCE and com 
pretest^posttest basis. Students completed su 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, the JOBS 
Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist, 
.Survey batl^ery, the NowicK4-stricklan d Scale 
a Student Information Questionnaire- Parents, 
staff were also ask.ed to respond to an end-of 
implementation, process documentation was comp 
year. Analysis of student out cone data indica 
did as well as comparison sTuden''ts, and in som 
of basic skills and that EOCE students showed 
test results concerning ca^'eer knowledge and 
maturity, attitudes towar d/ educat ion, sex-rol 
control, and attitudes toWard self. Overall, 
responded favorably towar/d the EBCE program, 
process was r^ted as satisfactory. (Pirst- an 
reports are av>i4;l^le iiv( El'IC — see note.) (BH 
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tion and codincj of all student evaluation data. Final typing of this report 
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FINAL EVAI^UATION t 

T^e operation of an EBCE proqram requires evaluation ^cictivitles to ^ 
provide quantitative and qualitativ© .evidence of an efficient ancj effective 
product. The Unitdci States Office of Education (USOE) requires evaluation 
ag a contingency for fun^inqy specifically , the USOE requires 1;hat evalua- 
tion activities be conducted on Part D demonstration gr^ts by an indepen- 
^dent third-party evalUator. Conecuh County again selected the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory (AEL) as the agency to conduct the comprehensive ind 
object iv<J evaluation of their proqram installation and operation. 

* » 

\ 

Evaluation Plan ^ 

^ _ X ^ 

An EBCE evaluation plan was developed which delineated procedures per- 
tinent to developing valid and reliable .evidence regarding ^oduct Bf^ctjive 
uoss for purposes of decision -making. The evaluation plan presented the^ 
specific techniques and analytical prc^cedures to be used in treating the ^ 
da^a collected during the second year-^of pr^reun operation. 

Design . * 

In order that a rigpi^^ou^ and valid evaluation be conducted, it was 
necessary to establish a nbn-EBCE group whereby appropriate comparisons may 
be made. This non-EBCE comparison gJoup was oomprised of a random sample 
of traditional students, scwne of whom participated in the recruitment 

(Vocess but were not selapted for matriculation into the pro^fscanu 
- 



Primary ^^ ypo theses 

* t / 

The following major hypotheHes were tested under experimental desigQ/ * 
conditions, ^All dealt with one year's effecty of the EDGE Program: 

1. * Elxperimontal students (E) will do as well in basic academic skills 

as comparison students (C) in a. traditional Kigh schdol, ^ 

2. Experimental students (E) will acquiret significantly greater 

(p < .10) mastery in caree^ knowledge than comparison^ students (C) 
in a traditional high school, * ' 

3. Experimental students (E) will acquire signif Icanj^ly greater 

(p <.10) career maturity than comparison students (C) in a tradi- 
tional high school. 

Experimental students (E) will develop significantly ^fe positive 

3mi 



(p < .10)' attitudes 'toward learning environments than comparison 
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.Students (C) in a traditional *high school* ^ ^ 

5, HKxperimental stfudents (E) will develop significantly less (p < .10) 
sex-role stereotyping than comparison students in a traditional' 
high school. 

6. Experimental students (E) will develop significantly more (p < .10)^ 
internally oriented ^ locus of con trolT^ than students in a traditional 
high school. , * ^ 

(st rum61^)tation. The following instruments were utilized in pre/post 
testing each of the above stated hypotheses:- 

/ 

1. ^ The Reading Comprehension artd Mathematics Concepts and Applicatji-ons 

^ --- ^ ^ 

subtests of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTDS) provided 
an assessment of the extent to which tiae students devQjr4>ped basic 
* academic skilly. (Appendix A) ^ > 
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The second subtest of>.*ft<?' Student Attitude Survey (SAS) deals with 
career knowledge and planning and was used to test the related 



^ypothesis. (Appendix B) 



3. The New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist (NMCOAC) was 
used to measure students' career maturity and involvement in tVie 
career choice process. (Appendix C) . 

4. The Assessment of Student Attitudes (ASA) is l:he first subtest of 

— — — ^- — . J- - ' ■• 

the Stud e n t Attitude Suryey (SAS) and was us^ to provide an assess- 
ment of^ student attitudes toward various aspects of schooling and 
the total learning environment. T 

5. Th| JOBS instrumefit was utilized to measure the degree to which 
sex-role stereojiyping occurred. (Appendix D) 

6. The Nowicki-Strickland (ANS-IE) was used to measure the chaj^e of 
internal versus external locus of control. (Appendix E) * 

Tho student Information Quest ionnair^ (SIQf was utilized to obtain basic 
demographic data about t^e students and was administe^red only on a protest 
basis. (Appendix F) ^.^--.^ ' 

Testing Schedule . Ba^ed on the Experimental design being utilized in 
this study, both EBCE and comparison students were pretested at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Students exiting the program at the end of the 
year wer^^poattested. Since Conecuh County operates onvsemesters (18 weeks 
^ach) , some students pretested in the fall opt^ out of W^j|progrcim^ through- , 
out the school year. These students were not posttested. >^ 



Data Analyses . Based on the experimental design being utilized, appro- 
priate statistical analyses were* selectod^«d conducted to test the main 
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effect^ associated with each hypothesis. These analyses included both 



descriptive and inferential* statistics* 



Secondary Hypotheses 



« 

i 



Parents and employers were 'also administered appropriate ^assessment 
instruments to determine tHeir attitudes toward the EBCE progrfun. The f ol- 
lowing hypotheses associatec^ with these topic areas were investigated: 

?• -/Barents of EBCE students will have positive attitqdes toward the 
EBCE Program. 

8. Community resource persons will have positive attitudes toward the 

EBCE Program • ^ 
Ins tr umen tat ion , The following instruments were used to investigate 
each of the above hypotheses. ^ 

7. The Parent Opinion Survey w^s utilized to assess- parents • attitude^ 
s toward the EBCE Program. (Apflfendix G) - , 

8, The Employer Questionnaire waw^ utilized to assess 4axperience site 
personnel's attitudes toward. the EBCE program as it was implemented 
at their *site. (Appendix H) _ 

Testing Schedule > Employers and parents received theLr quesc^nnaires 

only at the end of the testing period (since these assessmetxts were directed 

at opey-ation characteristics^ pretesting would b^^H^sed on^n/fempty set of 

experiences). These questionnaires/surveys were mailed to the parents and 

employeftrs ^ith instructions for completing the forms art^ returning them in 

stamped self-addressed envelopes. . . " 

V ' \ 

Data Analyses . Statistical analyses, were also selected and conducted 
to tpst these Secondary hypotheses. These analyses included descriptive 
statistics. 



Additional Procedures . ^ * 4* 

Information not related to respondent group' outcomes was also collected 

and cinalyzed. Input on process objectives and other aspects of program 

#^ ,^ 
implementation and operation was obtained f rom/proVided to EDGE staff on 'an 

informal basis throughout the year. End of the year EBCE staff peVceptions 

were also obtained u|^g the EBCE Staff ^estionnaire , (Appendix I) 




RESULTS 

Durin^^ year three of operati6n, Coneftuh County again bocame involved \ 
t*i^a system of mutual d[daptations-'--a procesd of minor modification of the 
NWREiyEBCE model and of the local implementation site- Both state and lo^al 
needs an^J constraints were taken into consideration as the progr€Ufn was oper-- 
ated and revised. These adaptations hopefully impacted students, parents # 
experiertce site personnel, and the EOCE staff. Thus; impact data will be 
presented in the following order: student demographic data; student outcome 
data; parent, experience site personnel, and the EBCE staff perceptions'/ 
opinions; and -evaluator comments/insights- about the impi^mentation/operation/ 
demonstrAtion/dissemination/injititutionalization process. 



Student Demographic Data * 



Although many students partic^ipated in the EBCE program during the 

school year, demographic data (as W9II as outcome data) are presented for 

only those student^Htho took pretests in the fall and posttests at the end 

of the school year (Groups E*and C) / Table 1 presents the demographic data 

• ■ , • 

obtained on the SIQ. 

. . ^ . • - 

Table 1 
■ ^ 

I 

From Table 1 it can be seen that there^ were more femalfes than males enrolled 
in EBCE (61%) , but abo>^t the same percen^ge (56%) of the comparison group 
were males. Abodt half (47%) of the pBCE students were white* for the 
comparison student^, how^l^er, 40% were white .| While Comecuh County did not. 
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Table 1 

Demographic Frequency (SIQ) of BIBCE and Coinparison Students 
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' 14 
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7 • 


2 - 
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4 • 
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4 , 


White 


17 




17 
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1^ 


Black 


19 




26 


Manage];: 


1 ^, 


2 • 
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0 
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Military ... 


. 3 ^ ^ 
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Rrofessional 
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15* 
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26 ^ 
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0* 




27 
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Sales ' 
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0 • 


Fathe^r's Education 
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Less than High School 


19 




24 


Technical 


l' 
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^High School 


13 




14 


Other 
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: More tHan High School 


' 2 
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Don't Know 


2 ^ 
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Missing 


2 
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>Missing 


•2 . • > 
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Mother's Education 
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Expectation one year later 






Less than High School 


15 




1> 


Working fuJLl-time 


la 


12 


> "^High School 
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19 
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no re cnan rtxgn ocnoox 
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' Missing ^ 
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Academics «-* Jun./Comm. College 
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Number of Sibling Dropouts 








Tech/Voc, - Jun./Comm, College 
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21 
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4-Year College/University 
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. 2 
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Two or mor^ 


10 
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^ Vocational School 
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Missing 
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Missing 
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Tabfe 1 (Cont'd) ' 
Demographic. Frequency (SIQ) of EBCE ahd Comparison Students 
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^ Major fielcj of study 
General 
Vdc, E<3* 
College Prep. 
Other 
Missing, 

Father's Occupation 

Clerical 

Craftsman 

Fanner 

Homemaker 

Laborer 

Manager 

Military 

Operative 

Professional 

Proprietor 

Protective Service^ 
. Sales 

Service 

Technical 
. Missing 



19 
9 
3 
3 

2 



0 
7 

2 

0 
6 
3 
1 
10 
0 

1 
1 
0 

^4 



15 
14 

12 
0 
2 
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9 
6 
0 
6 
1 
1 
10 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
4 



Mother's Occupation 
Clerical 
•raftsman * 
Farmer 
Homemaker 
LeQjprer 
Manager 

Military. . • 

Operative 

Professional 

Proprietor 

Protective Service 

Sales 

Service 

Technical 

Missing 



J 



0 
14 
l' 
1 

0- 

7. 

2 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
2 



3 
0 
0 
17 
2 
4 
1 
6 
2 
1 
0 
1 
5 
0 
1 




utilise sophomoroa in their proqram, 25%. of tha full yoitr/i'mCK atudonta ' • 

• % ' 

were seniors? t^r the compariHon qroup 6Q% weifo seniors. * 
Over half (53%) of tha KPCE Btudents' fathera had leas than a hiqh schCol 
csclucatlon, 36% had a high nchool education, and only 5% had isotne post- 
secondary education. No data were available on two fathers. For compari- 
eon students, 56% of the fathers had less than a high schogl educatic^n^^ 33% 
had a high school educatiOUf and 9% had some post-secondary education. For 
the mothers of EBCE students , 42% had leas than a high school education, 
39% had a high school education # and only 14%r had some post-secondary edu- 
cation. For the mothers of comparison students, 44% had le^s than a high 
school education, nearly 44% had a high school education, and 9% hhd some 
post-secafeiiary education. The parental educational levels for the EB^E 
students were comparable to the comparison students. 

In terms of the number of siblinc^s who dropped- out of school, 58% of 
the EBCE students indicated that they had had no siblings who dropped out, 
and 2£f% indicated two or rtore siblings who dropped out. For the comparison 
studer^ts, 72% ^^icated no siblings who had dropped out of school, and 16% 
indicated two or more sibling dropouts. 

In response to the SIQ question on the long-range goals, 22% of the 
EBCE stud^ts indicated MANAGERIAL or PROFESSIONAL goals, 14% ^.ndicated that 
they didn't know or had OTHER fion-*pecif ic long-range goals, and 22% indi- 
cated CLERICAL long-range goals. Of the comparison students 40% indicated 
MANAGERIAL or PROFESSIONAL goals, 16% indicated CRAFTSMAN^or TECHNICAL g|als, 
and 14% indicated no knowledge of or unspecified OTHER long-range gcJi^. 
Not one of the EBCE or comparison studei^ indicated a long-range goal of 
being a fairer or farm-manager. . 

17 



Only 8% of tho EBCE students expttctod to be attending A four-year 
college university one year after completing high school, 28% expected 
to be working full-time, and 17% expected to be attending or taking couraea 
at a . vocat^onal/^^ trade, or bui^ness school or at a junior col- 



leflfClg^rceQt (14% 



lege. Four te^fClj^^r cent (14%) expected to be in the military and 25% expected 



to bo working part-tlj«ie. Only 5% of the coii\parison students expected to be 



attending a fAur-year college or university one year after con\plating high 
school; over 37% expected to be invoLved with course^ at ^f^M^^ional, 
technical, or business school; 28% expected to be working full-time i and 21% 



ek^ected to be vorking part-time. ll^tRough over one-half of the respondents 
were female, only one of the EBCE and comparison students indicated that 
they expected to be a homemAker or housewife one yfeair aft^er pon^leting high 
school. * , 

Almost 53% of tl^eJEBGE^ i^tudents'were enrolled in a general curriculum 
field of study, only 8% were enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum, 
and 25% were enrolled in a vocational education curriculum. Of the compari- 

V • 

sbn students 35% were enrolled in a general curriculum, nearly 28% were en- 
rolled in a college prepauratory curriculum, and pver 32% were enrolled in 
a vocational education curriculum. 

Ovdr 63% of the EBCE students' fathers were employed as* laborers, 
craftsmen, or operatives; but over 11% of the data^pn fathers' occupations 
was missing. Over 58% of the comparison students' fathers were employed as 
laborers, craftsmeij, or operatives; 14% were engaged in farming; and/9% 
the data were missing. Thus fathers of EBCE students and fathers c(f^ compar^ 
ison students were primarily laborers, craftsmei\, or operatives* 
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NcArly 39% of the mothorH of ERCK ntudont m wore homom^ikerjj or house- 

wives; nearly 28% were omployod as craftsman, laborora, of oporntivosi 'and 

nearly 17% wnre in sales/servico, Ovor 39% of the mothers of comparison 

students were homemakers or housewi\^s; nearly 19% were employed as labon^rs 

or operatives > over 16% were in professional, proprietary, or administrative 

> 

positlonsi and 14% were in salos/se^iy^ce* Thus mothers of EBCE and coa^pari- 
son students wore similarly rd^^resentod in the various occupational groupings 

In sumnary, dejno^raphic data indicate that EDGE and comparison students 
were very similar as a group in terms of race, number of sibling dropouts, 
parental education and occupations, and short term goals. Sex, long-r2mge 
goals, major field of study, and Students' grade levels showed ^he greatest 
differences. 

Outcome Data 

The impact and effect of the EBCE program on various respondent groups 

\ 

was determined by testing a number of hypotheses. The format of this section 
is to state each hypothesis, give the source pf the data collected to test 
the hypothesis and the procedure used for hypothesis tasting, a description 
of the findings, ^nd a 3ummary. While Ip^rtinent data are presentdd within 
each sect ion, ^complete analysis of variance (ANOVA) and/or. analysis of co- 
variance (ANCOVA) tables are presented in Appendix J. 

Hypothesis 1 • ^ ^ 

The first hypothesis associated with student outcome data related to 
basic skills performance rv^ EBCE students (E) will do as well in basic aca- 
demic skills as comparison students id) in a traditional high school. Data 
used to evaluate the first hypothesis were students' scores on the Reading 



ComprohunBion (RC) ^ Mathemrttics ConooptB (MC) and Mathemntlcn Applications . 
(MA) 9ubtestfl^^^iL^thj<<b^^ battory. Analysis of variance (A^VA) and co- 
variance (ANCOVA) proc<Hlure& were uV. ill /*ed to test the hypothOHla about 



basic academic. skills. f 

Tablo 2 preH^ntB the statist ica on tha CTB6 outcomes* 

V 

/. 

Table -2 j 



Data presented in Table 2 Indicate that there were significant pretest dif- 
feronces between the two cjroupH on two of the three subtests « However, 



there was a sj^iglpifeicarit differonco «t the posttdst period on the RC subtest, 
he data analysis indicated that C ^tudents had significantly more p^^itive 

RC scorossthan did the E studtMits. Based on the data presented in Table 2 

m < ' 

and statistical analyses^ the first hypothesis was partially Rejected. The 

EBCE students did do aS well in basic mathematics skills as comparison star- 
dents enrolled in a tradi^^ional high school, but significantly less well in 
reading comprehension skills. 

Figure 1 graphically displ^s the test results. 

X....... • J • 

Figure 1 

From Figure 1 it can be visually seen that EBCE students showed positive 
growth in math concepts and math applications, whereas they showed a degline 
-in reading comprehension. X 



Table 2 
CTB8 Data 



Reading CQn\t)roh«maiQn ^ («4S itomrf) % •• 

E-pre ' C'*^)re E-pogt C-post 
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C-post 
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» ^ Z .r X V 
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/ — Jo 
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nad 
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Mathematips 


Cojipepts 


(25 items) 


f 
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36 






43 


«f.O ^1:3.1 


X t 


10.5 


13.7 


10.8 


14.3 




3.9 


. 5.5 


4.0 


5:3 
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range 


4-19 


; 4-24 


4-21 


6-24 




F 
P 


<.005 


10.42** 
<.005 
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1.90 

nsd 



»1athematlc9 Applications (25 items) ' 



10.0 




**F Q^(l,77) " 3.98 



Hypothesia 2 

* The second student outcc^o hypothesis related to- acquisition of career ^ 
knowledqoj £BG|: students will acquire significantly greater mastery in 
career knowledge Jthan comparison students in a traditional high school • Data 
used- to tegt this hypothesis^^ere students' scores on the second subtest of 

\ 

the SAS, This, sfecqnd subtest not only i^rovided a composite score (attitude* 
toward Work) but also two partial sfiores: career knowledge and , career plan- 
ning. ; Analysis of variance (ANOVA) and covariance (ANCOVA) pipacedures. were 

"V 

utilized to test the second hypothesis. < 

Table 3 presents the statistics on the SAS - Part 2 outcomes. 



Table 3 




Statistics presented in Table 3 indicate that the EDGE and comparison stu- 
dents had equivalent scores on the career knowledge subsections but not on 
the career planning and the composite at the pretest period. Subsequently, 



EBCE students scared sHr^nif icantly higher on the composite (wofi^) portion. 

Thus based on the data presented in Table 3 and on subsequent statistical 
♦ "^'^^^ 

analyses, the secoi^ hypothesis was rejected. The EBCE^Sl^dents did not^ 
acquire significantly greater mastery in career knowledge or\areer planning 
than did comparison students. However, Significant results were re^i^cted 
in the composite Work scores. 

igure 1 graphically displays the test results from t^he SAS - Part 2, 

Figure 2 
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Table 3 

I 

- Part 2 Data 



Career Knowledge (12-60 .points) . ^ 



n X ■ , s raqge 



E - Pre 35 43.3 6.9 30-52 

C - Pre 43 45.5 5.7 .33-60 

r 

E - Post 35 46.7 6.7 32-59 

C - Post «'43 " 46.4 ' 6.5 28-60 



2.38.' ^ 



0.03 

















Career Planning (10- 


■50 points) 










,E xA*re 


35 


% 

37.1 


5.6 


27-48 
















3.44* 


.10 


C - Pre 


43 


39.1 


. 4.3 


28-50 


* 




E - Post 


35 


39.1 


5.6 


28-50 
















0.03 




C - Post 


43 


39.3 


4.9 


30-50 






E ^Post Adj. 




39.8 




















1.55 




C - Post Adj. 




38.6 
















iLj : 






Work (22-110 


points) 












E - Pre 


35 


80.3 


11.6 


57-98 
















4.23** 


.05 


C - Pre , 


43 


84.6 


6.5 


62-110 






E - Post 


35 


85.9 


11.6 


62-109 
















0.00 




C - Post 


43 


85.8 


10.1 


61-110 






E - Post Adj. 




87.6 




» 


« 














3.77** 


.10 


C - Post Adj. 




84.1 












*F^^0(l,76) - 


2.78 


**F 




= 3.98 


*y^o(l,75> 


= 2.78 



V 
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Prom Figure 2 It can visiially be seen that EBCK students showed positive 
growth in career knowledge, career plainning, and composite attftude towards 
work; whereas, comparison atudopifs showed only slight growth in career 
ttfibwledge and' a slight doclinje (after statistical adjustment) in career ^ 
planning and the cdmposite attitude towards work, *^ 

* ■ ^ . ■ ■ ^- ■ 

Hypothesis 3 . *' ^ 

The third hypothesis associated with student outcome data related to 
career maturity:' EBCE students wil,l acquire significantly greater career 
maturity than comparison students in a traditional high school. Data used 
tp test this hypothesis were students' scores on the NMCOAC, An ana^sis of 
variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the third hypothesis. * 

Table 4 presents the statistics on the NMCOAC outcomes. ^ 



Table 4 



Statistics presented in Table 4 indicate that the EBCE and comparison stu- 
dents had equivalent scores on the pretest. However, EBCE students had 
significantly raore positive scores on the posttest. Thus, based on this data 
apd the statistical analyses, the second hypothesis yasts not rejected. The 
EBCE students did acquire siqpif icantly greater career maturity than 
cqinparison students. 

Figure 3 graphically displays the test results from the NMCOAC. 



Figure 3 



Table 4 
NMCOAC- Data 



E 

C 



Pre 
Pre 



E-- Post 



Post 



n 

36 

42 

36 

42 



(0-69 points) 

X a range 

20.6 7.4 8-^6 

21.3 5.5 5-38 

26.0 6.8 .9-43 

23.5 '6.6 11-38 



0.28 



2.78* 



.1-0 



•f^ j^jd.TB) - 2.78 



26, 



25 



24 



X 23 



22 
21 
20 



> 



Career Maturity 



C 
E 





Pre 



Post 



Figure 3 



NMCOAC Data 



0 



Prow Figure 3 it can visually Tae seen that EBCE students showed a tremendous 

. • • • ^ , • " » . ... 

positive growth* in career maturity • Comparison sliudents, however, di||played 

a lessor doqree of growth in career maturity. 



Hypothesis 4 

The fourth student outcome hypothesis relatbd to attitudes toward learn 

ing environments: EBCE students will develop significantly more positive 

attitudes toward leai^ning environments than comparison stildents in a tra-- 

ditional high school. Data used to te^t this hypothesis were students* 

scores on Part 1 of the SAS. Part 1 pf the SAS yields five different scores 

attitude toward education in general, school curricultim, school resources, 

school counseling, and overall learning envir9rmi^t . (composite) « Analysis 

of variance (ANOVA) and covariance (ANCOVA) were used to test the fourth 

hypothesis. < 

Table 5 presents the statistics on the five outCoAes of Part 1 of the 

\ 

SAS. 

0 

> 

Table 5 



Data and statistics presented* in Table 5 indicated that an analysi^s of var- 
iance procedure was necessary for four scores., since mean scores on the 
pretests (E vs C) were not significantly different; covariance was i^tilize^ 
for the first set of scores, however. On four sets of pretest data the 
comjparison students obtained higher scores than did the comparison students 
(equal pretest scores on the fifth set) However, on all /ive sets of post- 
test dat^ the EBCE students had significantly higher scores than^id the 
comparison students. q 



Table 5 
SAS - Part'l Data. 



Part a - Education 


in General (7 


-3b points; 






% 


n 


X 


a 


range 


F 


p 


E - Pre . 35 


23.6 


5.2 


14-34 






C - Pre 43 


25.6 , 


4.7 


12-33 


3.24* 


. .10 


E - Post 35 


27.6 


5.0 


14-35 


b 


— 


C - Post 43 


24.0 


-5.8 


11-32 


8.31 


.01 


E - Post Adj. 


28.3 




> 






C - Post Adj. 


23.3 


r 


- 


z J • / / 


.viUUl 


Part b - School Curriculum (5-25 points) 








E - Pre 35 


17.1 


2.9 


12-23 


- 




C - Pre 43 


18.2 


3.0 


12-23 


2.60 


— 


E - Post 35 


20.3 


3.6 , 


10-25 






C - Post 43 


18.3 


3.3 


12-25 


5,42 


. 02d 


P^rt c - School Resources (9-45 


points) 








E - Pre , 35 


28.8 


4.9 


15-36 , 


• 




C - Pre 43 


29.3 


5.0 


20-40 


0.22 

^• 


• — 


E - Post , 35 


34,6 


7.4 


17-45 






C - Post 43 


26.3 


6.9 


14-38 


e 

26.11 


.0001 


t.. 

Part d - School Counseling (5-25 points) 








E - P/e 35 


14.4 


° 3.7 


8-22 


/ 




C - Prfe 43 


14.4 


3.9 


l-r22 


0.01 


— 


E - Post 35 


18.4 


4.4 


8-25 


19.09® 




C - Post 43 


14.1 


4,2 


6-23 


.0001 


Composite - Total Learning Environment (26- 


130 points) 






E - Pre 35 


83.9 


13.5 


49-110 






C - Pre 43 


87.5 


13.2 


60-114 


1.37 




E - Post 35 


100.9 


18.5 


49-130 


20.08® 




t - Post 43 


82,7 


17.3 


52-114 


;0001 




*F j^Q(l,76) » 2.78 






= 17.08 


. 0001 


(1,76) «= 1 


^^P Qj^(l,76) » 7.02 


F 

• 


025 <^'^^' = 


5.25 








Figure 4 

30 / . . • 
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Figure 4 graphically diaplaya the test results for the five subacalas 
of Part 1 of the SAS. , ^ 



Figure 4 



From I^igure 4 it can visually be seen that EBCE students made positive gains 
on all five subparts, whereas coinpariaon Students' scores declined on four 
subparts. Thusr base<f on the data presented in Table 5 «md visually dia- 
played in Figure 4, the fourth hypothesis was not rejected. EBCE students 
did develop significantly more po&itiyp attitudes toward the learning environ 
ment thidi^did the comparison students. 




Hy^ thesis 5 ^ 

The fifth hypothe/la associated with student outcome data related to 
sejt-role stereotypigi^; EBCE students will drtirelop^ significantly las 



l^d^elop^ si^nific^ 



role stereotyJ^Wg than comparison students in a traditional high school. 
I>ata used to evaluate the fifth hypothesis were students* scores on the JOBS 

instrument. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedures were utilized to test 

» 

the fifth hypothesiis. 

Table 6 presents the data and statistics on the JOBS outcomes. 



Table 6 



The information presented in Table 6 indicates that the two groups were 
initially the same. When posttest scores* were analyzed (using ANOVA) there 
was still no difference. Results indicate that EBCE students exhibited less 



/ 
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Table 6 



JOBS Data 



Men (0-30 points) 



E - Pre 
C - Pro 
^ - Post 
C ~ Post 



n 

35 

43 

35 

43 



X 
10.2 
9.6 
9.6 
8.9 



a 
3.7 
3.9 
4.3 
4.5 



range 

0-16 
0-20 
0-18 



0.46 



0.54 



Wbroen (0-30 points) 
E - Pre 35 
C - Pre . 43 



E - Post 
C - Post 



35 
43 



5.7 
5.4 
• 5.7 
5.6 



2.9 
2.4 
3.0 
3.1 



1-14 
0-11 
0-11 
0-11 



0.18 



0.03 



Both (0-30 points) 



E - Pre 



C - Pre 



E - Post 



C - Post 



35 



43 



35 



43 



14.1 
15.2 
14.7 
15.5 



5.5 



5.5 



6.9 



7.0 



5-27 



7-30 



1-30 



4-30 



0.77 



0.29 
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8ex-rolo storootyploq during the period that they wore enrolled in EBCE. 

During the same period of time, however, the comparison students also 

exhibited less sex-role stereotyping. 

Figure 5 graphically displays the results £rom the JOBS hcale. 

♦ 



Figure 5 



.1. 



From Figure 5;^^ Can be seep^tiat for the partial acore related to stereo^ 
typing males, b^th EBCE and Comparison students exhibited progressively 
less oVer the tfme period. It can also be seen that EBCE students exhibited 
less feitiale stereotyi^ing over the time period (comparison students slightly 
more) • When one lobjks at the combined scores (sex-fair typing) , it can 
therefore be seert EBCE'^'Jind comparison students are stereotyping 

progressively less. Although the fourth hypotheses must be rejecfted — EBCE 
students ^id not develop significantly less sfex-role stereotyping than 
comparison students — the results of the EBCE program operation were favor abl< 

Hypothesis 6 

• / 

. The sixth hypothesis associated with student outcome data related to 
i^^cJus of contrdl: EBCE students will develop significantly more internally 

' ' * * * * 

(therefore less externally) oriented locus of control than comparison stu- 
dents. Data used to 'evaluate the ajlxth hypothesis were students' scores on 
the ANS-IE instrument. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) procedures were used to 
test the hypothesis. 

Table 7 presents the data an^ statistics on the ANS^IE outcomes. 



Table 7 




Table 7 



ANS-IE Data 



i 



E 
C 
E 
C* 



Pre 
Pre 
Post 
Post 



n 

35 

43 

35 

43 



(0-4^ points) 

X 8 range 

14.0 , 4.6 5-25 

13.8 5.3, . 3-26 

14.9 5.2 €-27 
13.0 5.0 4-24 



p 



0.02 



2,61 



External 
Locus of Control 



i& 



14 



13 



E 
C 



Pre 



Post 




Figure 6 



ANS-IE Data 
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The data presented In Tabic 7 indicate that' thn two groups were initially 



similar. - However, J:)y . the <?nd of the yoat EDGE students fait maJMf externally 



ts fait moKOf e? 



controlled than did their counterparts. 

Fifjure 6 graphically (iisplayft thi results from the ANS-IE sca\e. 



Figurp 6 



;xidents did not develop significantly more internal locus of\ontrol. 



Prom Figure 6 it can be seen that EBCE students increased the slight gap 
that exists between them and the compaff^iaon studeKts— -the EBCE students 
became more e3A:ernally controlled /and the con\parisoi\ groiqp became more 
internally controlled. Hence, t^e fifth hypothesis/roust be rejected — 'EBbE 
«4;Aid< 

Additional Student Hypotheses • • 

Although not part of the overall evafiuation plan, two additional 
research hypotheses were developed and student data were collected to test 
them. The f^^t adjditional hypothesis related to attitude towards self: 
EBCE students will develop significantly more positive attitudes toward 
self than will comparison students in a traditional highr school. The second 
additional hypothesis related to attitude of self towards others: EBCE 
students will develop significantly more positive attitudes toward others 
than will comparison students. Data used to test the first additional ** 
hypothesis were students' scores on Part 3 of the SAS and data use4 to te^t 
the second additional hypothesis wei;^ students' scores on Part 4 of the SAS. 
Analysis of variance (ANOVA) and covariance (ANCOVA) procedures were 
utilieed* Tio^test'eacK of the additional hypotheses. 
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•^ble 8. presents the statistics on the 8ti#ent outcomes on Part 3 
and Part 4 of the SAS. 



>^ V Table 8 

D^ta presented in Table ©v^hgjiK^at the EBCJg;p-«rf?d cojn\pari3on students had 
signif ica/tly different pretest scdres on both Parts 3 and 4 of the SAS. 
E student^ did show increase?! in their attdtudes toward self and others, 
while C students showed decreases irf- their attitudes toward self and others/ 
Hence E students had significantly mor^ positive attitudes towards self (not. 



others) than did the C students. 




Figure 7 graphically display;3 the test results from Part 3 (delf) 
Part 4 (other) of the SAS. 



Figure 7 




From Figure 7 it can l5e se^h that EBCE students showed a great rate of posi- 
tive growth in attitudes toward self and^tpward otl)er3. The comparison stv\^ 
dents showed a great decline in- attitudes toward self and others. The rat< 
of growth of t students and decline of C student^s was sufficient to £ftecij^i- 
tat^ a significant posttest dift^rence between the two groups with r^^^^ to 
attitudes toward self. . 

Thus based on the drfta in Table 8 and Figure 7 the first additional hy- 
pothesis, was not rejected and the second additional hypothesis was rejected. 



EBCE studfents did develop significantly more positive attitudes toward se 
than tlid comparis9n students; however, EBCE students did not develop signif- 
icantly more positiite attitudes towaurd othets. ^ 
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SAS - Parts 3 and 4 Dat^ 
(^If and Others) 




SAS - Parjb 3: Self (19-95 points) 



f 





n 


X 


.8 


range 


E - Pre 


35 


65.3 


11.3 


31-82 


✓ 

C - Pre 


43 


72.3 


10.5 


45-93 


c E -^l^st 


r35. 


69.9 


11.2 


44-88 




43 


/69.4 


9.5 


50-87 


E - Post Adj. 




'71'. 9 






C - Post Adj. 




67.4 






SAS - Part 4 1 


Others 


(13-65 points) 






E - Pre 


ft 

35 


44.9 


8.5 


^0-59 



•0.05 



7.92* . .01 



5.18** 



.05 



7 C - Pre 43 
E - Post 35 
C -( JE>ost 43 
E - Post Ad j . 
C - Post Adj* 



49.3 
47.6 
47.3 
48.7 
46.2 



6.6 
8.6 
6.4 



35-63 
32-65 



6.88** 



0.05 

/ 

2.67 



3: 



.025 



*F^Q^(1,76) ^2 
**F _^(1,75) = 4.06 



**F oizS^^'"'^^ » 5.25 



V 




Figure 7 ^ 



JSAS Parts 3 and 4 Data 



Parent Data 

Although students are the main, respondent group In^acted by the program^ 
the parents of EBCE students also have an Interest in the program. Their 
cooperation and support are essential for continued progreun operation* 

Hypothesis 1 

The seventh hypothesis stated that parents of EBCE studenta would have 
positive attitudes toward the EbCE progranv* The data used to test this 
hypothesis were from the results' of a Parent Opinion Survey which was mailed 
out to the parents of the 41 students In Aprll^p||.979« Responses from 17 
parents (91%) were received and tabulated. ^ 

Results 

Response data from the parent qi^estlonnalre are presented In Table 9. 

r/abltf 9 



From Table 9 It can be seen that all of the parents thought that the EBCE 
program compared better or much better overall with l;he past school exper- 
lences of theil: child. Only one parent Indicated a neutral response in 
terms of wanting their child to participate in the EBCE program again (if 
.they had it to do over again). Most of the parents (94%) felt that their 
child liked the EBCE program better or much better than past school exper- 

lences. Ninety-four percent (94%)>of the parents also felt that the EBCE 

* . ( 

program either had a good or definitely good effect on helping thdir child 

to form career plans. 
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Table 9 
Parent. Opinion Survey 



w 

!• How well dbes the EBCE Program compare over^^ll with the past school 
experiences of your daughter or son? 

Huch ^ 1 2, 3f 4 5 Much ' 

Worpe 24% 76% Better 

2. If you had it to do over again, would you want your son or daughter to 
participate in the EBCE Program? 

Definintely 1 2 3 4 5 Definitely 

NO .6% 94% YES 

3. How well do you think your son or daughter likes the EBCE Program 
compeared with past school eSiperiences? 

Much 1 2 3 4 5 Much 

Worse 6% 29% 65% Better 

4. What effect, if any, has the EBCE Progreun had on heljping your son or 
daughter form career plans? n - 

Definitely 1 2 3^4 5 Definitely 

Bad 6% 18% 76% Good 

5. In comparison with past experience^ in regular schools, how motivated-^ 
is your daughter or son to learn in the EBCE Program? 

Much 1 2 3 4 5 Much 

Loss 125! 18% - 71% More 

6» How often does your son or daughter talk to you about what's goin\r on 
in the EBCE Progrcun? , 
^ , .. . 

Almost .1 2 3 4 . 5 Almost 

Never " 12% 6% , 12% 71% ' Daily 

1. H^ve you noticed positive changes in your son or daughter that might 
be a result of participation in the EBCE Program? 

« 

Definitely 1 2 ' 3 4 5 Definitely 

NO 6% 24% 71% YES 

8, Have you noticed' negative changes in your son or daughter that might 
be a. result of participation in the EBCE Program? 

4. 

Definitely 12 3 4 5 Definitely 

NO 65% 18% 18% YES 
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Eighty-aine percent (89%) of the respondents felt that their child was 
more or much more motivated to learn in the EBCE progrJun as compared with 
past experiences in regular schools. Eighty-three percent (83%) indicated 
that their child talked quite regularly with them about what was occurring* 
in the EBCE program. Ninety-five percent (95%) also Indicated that they had 
noticed positive changes in their child that might be attributable to EBCE 
participation i only 18% indicated noticing negative ch«uiges that might b^a 
result of prftticipation in the IbCE program.' 

Parents felt that the greatest weaknesses of the program were a lack 
of experience sites (18%)^ emd not enough students can participate (18%). 
Parents felt that the greatest strengths of the EBCE program were its expo-* 
sure of students to and understanding of the vorld of work through career 
explorations/ career plemning^ and career decision-making (76%)^ as well as 
making them more responsible and mature (24%). 

Based on ^he data obtained from parents on the Parent Opinion Suxryey ^ 
hypothesis 7 was not rejedted. The majority of parents who responded to the 
questionnaire did exhibit positive attitudes toward the EBCE program. How- 
ever, the fact that 59% of the parents did not respond to the questiof^ire 
raises the question of validity of the reported data. 
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Employer Data 

One tho major groups necessary for operation of an EBCE program is 
personr^l at the experience sites. They serve as the Instructors In 
the community i|ltes and provide Input to students and serve as resources 
for^experlentlal learning activities, 

\ 

Hypothesis 8 ^ 

The eighth hypothesJ^ stated that community resource persons (here- ^ 
after designated as |* employers") would have positive attitudes tovrai;<} the 
EBCE program. The data used to test this hypothesis were gathered from the 
Employer Questionnaire which Vas mailed to employers by ^EL in April of 
1979. A random sample of 91 employers was selected to be surveyed from a 
list of over 100 available experience site personnel for the FY 79 school 
year. The employers at the experience sites received the questionnaire in 
the /(nail during the first week of April. Even though employers were re- 
q[uested to return them by April 17, questionnaires \rtilch ^ere received be- 
fore May 22 were Included in the tabulation. Thirty-one experience site ^ 
personnel (34%) returned completed questionnaires to AEL. 

Results A V 

Most eii\ployers wai;e positive toward the EBCE program. They complimented 
EBCE strengths and offered suggestions for program improvement. Response 
data from t)ie employer survey are presented in Table 10. 



Table 10 / » 

A 
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Table 10 
Employer Questionnaire 



1. Which of the following 8upp9rtive services do you (or others at your 
site) provide for the Experience-Baaed Carter Education (EBCE) program 
students? (Check each lypproprlate category.) 

Frequently^ Occasionally Seldom Never 

Do you talk about job 

opport^unltles 52% 45% — 5% i 

Do you talk about the 
students* personal 

problems? 3% 52% '26% 19% 

Do you talk about actlv- ♦ 

Ities at' your site? 82% 16% — 3% 

Do you assist students 

in non-job related . . 

assignments? 6% 23% 42% . 26% 

Do you supervise stu- 
• dents to perform a 
specific job-rej|tted 

task at your site? 84% 10% 3% ^3% 

,2. Do you think ydvur coii\pany will continue working ^Ith the EBCE project 
during the next coi^le of years? 

Yes 77% No — ; I^n't Know 25% 

3. Do you feel the program functioned ^-^^g^ jyu were led to believe when you 
were recruited as an employer site?* 

Yes 84% No 11% Don't Know' 3% 

4. How has top level management reacted to the EBCE students placed at 
your site? 

* 

Very favorable 45% Somewhat unfavorable 6% 

Favorable 45% Very unfavorable 3% 
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Table 10 (ContM) 



5. How do Btudonts spend their time at your site? (Check each appropriate 
category.) 



Frequently Occasionally Seldom Never ^ 



Observing site 

activities 77% n% JX 3X 

Researching from 

site materials 26% 45% 19% 3% 

Actively ]>erformlng 

site activities 61% 26% 3% 3% 

Talking with site 

personnel 71% 16% 6% 3% 

Individual study 19% 42% < 19% 6% 

6. How have en\ployees at your site reacted to the EBCE sAidents placed at 
your site? ^^"''^^ j 

Very favorable 32% Somewhat^ unfavorable 13% 

Favorable S2% Very unfavorable 3% 

7. Based on the students and staff youVve met, how effective do you feel 
the program was? 

Very effective 23% Somewhat Ineffective 16% 

Effective 55% Totally ineffective Z% 

V 
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Proin Table lo it can be seen that over half (52%) of the enyployers frequently 
talk with students about job opportunities, over three-fourths (81%) talk 
about site activities, and 84% supervise students in performing specific 
job-related ^ ta^ks a t their sites. However, many enqployers occasionally talk 
about students* personal problems (52%), but only 29% occasionally or fre-- 
quently assist students in non- job-related assignments. Although 90% of 
thtf top level management and 84% of the employeeil reacted favorably to the 
BBCE students placed at their sites, and 84% of the en\ployer respondents 

\ 

felt that the program functioned as it was initially described to them 

r 

during site recruitment, only 77% of the respondents were positive that 
their companies would continue working with the EBCE ptoject during the next 
couple of years. (The other 23% of the respondents indicated a "didn't 
I^ow" about future cooperation.) Three-fourths (78%) of the respondents 
also felt that the program was ^affective (or very effective) based on the ^ 
students and staff that they had encountered. ^ 

While at the experience sites, 77% of the students frequently spent 
their time observing site activities, 45% of the students occasionally 
researched from site materials, 61% actively j^rformed site activities, an<i^ 
71% talked with site personnel • Only 25% of theT students seldom or never 
engaged in individual e^tudy while at the site. 

Fifty-two fier^lnt of the employers believed that the greatest strengths 
of the EBC3: program were in the areas of career exploraj^ion, career planning, 
an^ career dec is ion -making. They felt EBCE was an important means of expos- 
ing students to the world of work, providing them with career awareness 
opportunities r and giving them hands-on experience in real job situations. 
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Although many aii\ployerB listed weaknesses associated with the proqrm, 
there seemed to be no consensus of opinion as to any outstanding program 
weakness^ Thirteen percent of the ei^ployers said that they can*t spend 
enough time with studentsi i.e., studlgnts are not. at the site long enough. 
Sixteen percent felt that the students were playing around — using EBCE to 
get out of classes or school • Lack of student pkre-site preparation, screen- 
ing of stud^ts, and site placement of uninterested students were collec- 
tively listed as program weaknesses by 19% of the respondents. 

Based on the data obtained from the employer questionnaires, hypothesis 
8 was not rejected. The majority of exp^^ence site resource personnel at 
the conmunity sites did exhibit positive attitudes toward the EBCE program. 
However, the fact that 66% of the ^ployers did not respond to the question-* 
naire raises the question of validity of the reported data. 



• • ) 
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EBCE Staff Data 



Tha EBCE staff (2 learning managers, 1 counselor , and 1 project 
director) rated various learning strategies in the EBCE program. Data 
are presented In Table 11* ^ 



Table 11 



All four staff members rated six of the learning strategies as being 
highly important (rank 5) and rated two as highly effective (rank 5). 
Competencies and group activities were the only learning strategies that 
were rated both highly important and highly effective. 

The EBCE staff also rated 23 different ar^as of program intact — iii\pact 
upon students. Data are presented In Table 12* 



Table 12 



All four staf £ rated only four experience areas as being very helpful (rank 
5) to studehts in\^ 1) understanding the role of science in our society 
today, 2) understanding more about themselves, 3) communicating comfortably 
with adults, and 4) feeling prepared to accept adult responsibilities. 
Similarly, all four staff perceived the improvement of reading skills, the 
use of information obtained through direct experiences in making decisions, 
and gaining confidence in their ability to apply basic skills to complete 
tasks and solve problems around them as the three areas least iiApacted by 
EBCE t>rogram experiences. ^ * 




Table 11 

EBCE Staff Ratings of Learning Strategies 

(Frequencies) 



How Important 



Learning Strategies 



Not 
Important 
1 



a. Student Orientation 

b. Student Accountability l^ystem 

c. Student Negotiation 

d. Preprepared Projects 

e. Negotiated Projects 

f. Journals 



g. 

h. 



Competencies 
^bt/l< 



loration Packages 

i. Learning Level Activities 

j. Special Placements 

k. Employer Seminars 

1. Student Retreat 

m. Specialization Activities 

n. individualized Math Activities 

o. Individualized English Act. 

p. Group Activities 



1 

1 
1 

1 
2 



Highly 
Importiint 
5 



3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 



4 
4 
4 



Not 
Effective 

1 2 



How Effective ^ 

Highly 
Effective 
3 4-^5 NA 



1 
2 
2 

1 
2 



2 

2 ' 



3 
2 
2 
4 

3 
2 



2 
2 
4 



I 



4 ' 
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Tabio 12 • 
EBCE Staff Ratings of Prograjn Impact 
(Fraquencles^ 



_ _ -.. 1 ... ■ ■ ■ ■ -- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 1 


How helpful have 


EBCE 


sVery 




Llttla or 


experiences been 


in 


Holpful 




no help 


helping students 


• • • 


5 4 


3 


2 1 



a* Understand the role of science 
in our society today 

h. Solve problems logically 

c* Get along with others 

d* Under ^aji^d more about themselves 

e* Develop their own creativity 

f • Undex?fetand the democratic process 



4 

1 
2 
4 

2 
1 



^\_^^i^QBxn how spciety ' a values , the^ 
government and the economy 
affect the world of wor) 



Lues, the 



h. Learn how their abilities emd inter- 
est's fit into potential careers 

i. Learn how to find and keep a job 

/ 

Learn to analyze potential jobs 

k4 Improve reading skills 

1. Learn necessary basic skills for 
jobs of interest 

m. Iinplrove oral communication skills 

n. Improve mathematics skills 



3 
3 
2 



3 
3 
2 



- ✓ - 

3 

2 



2 
3 



1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
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Table 12 (cont'd) 
EBCE Staff Ratings of Progr^un Invpact 
(Frequencies) 



HoW K^elpful have EBCE 
Axperiencea been in 
he]<{^g^ students . . • 




Very 
Helpful 
5 4 



Little or 
no help 
2 1 



T 



evel of ^baslc skills 
proficiency required In jobs 
of Interest 

Improve wrltjten communlqations 
skills 

Become acqiiainl:ed with resources 
useful In gaining Information 
for work euid decision making 

r. Gain confidence in applying 
^ basic skills -to complete tasks 
and solve problems 

Se Take responsibility for their 

own actions ' 

t* Communicate with adults 

Ue Use direct experience Infor- 
mation In making decisions 

V. Becomis more open |^o values and 
Ideaa different from their own 



We 



Feel p^effafod to acce; 
responsibility 



3 
4 




y2 



3 



1 
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The staff noted tjhat factors such as: 1) the cooperation^ enthusiasm, 

■ ■ ' . . ■ / 

and dedication from the emploVorn, the conimiinity, school administrators and 
Board of Education, and the KBCE staff and students i 2^ the bompetencies 
within the EBCE curriculum^ and 3) the emphasis placed on mathematics skills 

IV". 

have contributed in a major way to the success of EBCE. They noted that the 
lack of a specialized mathematics curriculum, an inadequate student account- 
ability system while at the site, and not enough time on the job site (due 
to transportation time and required lunch hour) were all obstacles that had 
limited the success of the EBCE program. ^ 

They perceived their students' greatest grflwths to have occurred In 
the areas of career awareness; career decision-makingi self-conf idenaow and 
maturity; oral, written, and math skills; and acceptance of responsibility. 
They felt their students . benefitted the least from EBCE in mathematics skills 
development, ability to apply skills to solve problems, ability to make 
logical decision^, and not using EBCE properly to define/limit career choice. 

Their beliefs with respect to the effects ^'of the EBCE program on the 
traditional high school program ranged from "probably none" to InVesti^- 
tion of the curriculym (needs iuialysis) to greater acceptance by high school 
teachers. In addition, some staff felt thatt the community has become more * 
involved with the schools and improved its perception towards young people, 
and thus has been favorably im|>'acted. \ 

Staff suggestions for program improvement during the next y6ar w^e to 
have students spend more time on the job site (no lunch break) , use sopho- 
mores, require a mathematics course, design an accountability system for 
employer^ to track stJtidents, and finally (and probably the most urgent), 
secure funding for continuation. 

' ' ' Oil 



i 



Pi!t>c688 Data 



4fc 

While some areas of evaluation were oriented towards the collection, 
processing, and analysis of rather objective and qu&ntif iable data, other- 

areas were associated primarily with the analysis and synj^hesis of more sub- 

^ k ^ 

jective and qualitative data. This section briefly deals with those data 
and insights gathered through observation of the implementation process and 

procedures utilized in the Conecuh County EBCE pvogram and through inter- V'^ ^ 

• ' . ■■>''■ 

acting with EBCEvstaff and students. 

f 

In general, this project has been on schedule and was going well. 
Positive aspects of the project included the general quality of the staffs 
cooper|Ltion by the community employers, and enthusiasm of EBCE staff, stur. 
dents, parents, employers, and school personnel • It did appear that there 
were some topics which may have reduced ^e potential for a totally succiess- 
ful implementation, / 

While curriculum and instruction activities appeared to be adequa^lfe, 
there were some perceived deficiencies in interrelating career exploration 
activities anA academic requirements. But since only elective career educa- 
tion credit was given, the impetus for integration was reduced (if not 
totally eliminated). The loss of two professional staff members at mid-year 
could possibly have been detrimental to program operation. However, the 
subsequent replacement of one person and a consolidatiorx of jobs^uties pre- 
vented ahy perceptable decline in program operation or Impact. Further, 
although a new project director was named. at the beginning of the school 
year (because the former project director resiigned to assume ai> administra- 
tive position in another school isystem) , he had already served tlie project 
for two ycta'rs as the site analyst/placement coordinator and thus had no 
problems whatsoever assuming leadership of. the project. 
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^ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An alternative educational progra;in titled Experiencft-Based Career. « 
Education (BBCE) was deaignad, davalopad, and tasted by tha Northwaat 
Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) , usiuir Soth U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (USOE> and National Institute of Education (NIE) monies. The purpose 
of the program was to provide an alternative educational experience for a 

J" 

cjoe^section of high school age youths. This alternative educational 
e3<perience was to be Characterised by an eiaphasis on direct eii\ployer-eite 
experiences personalized to each student in terms of individual iMsds, 
interests, and abilities. The program integrated academic requirements and 

viork 'experience opportunities into a ^comprehensive curriculum. 

Based on national public concern and national government priorities, 
USOE monies were made ^available from Part D of the. Vocational Education Act 
for educational agencies to operate and demonstrate the EBCE-*type programs. 
Conecuh County, Evergreen jp Alabama, applied for and received a federal ^rant« 
to operate and dmonstrate the NWREL model of EBCE. In ordet: that the ' 
Conecuh County EBCE program be properly evaluated, a third-party evaluation 
team from AEIi developed and implemented an evaluation and data Ai^alysis plan. 
A summary of the results obtained fi::om implementation of the plan follows. 

, ■ . * ■. 

Student Data 

Assessment instruments were administered' to EBCE and comparison stu-^ 

dents on a pretest/posttest basis. S^tudents completed the reeling coiqpre- 

hension and the mathematics concepts and applications subtests of the 

Comp^hensive Tests of Basic Skills, th^ JOBS Instrument (sex-rol6 stereo-^ 

typing), the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist (career maturity) 

S 



J, 5il 



the Student Attitude Survey battery' (Learning Environment , Work r Self, 
others)', the Nowlokl-Strlclll/pd Scale (locus of control), and a Student 

* ^ • A, 

Information Questionnaire (dbnfographlc data ^ pretest only)* ^ ' 

/ 

l^arents, employers, and EBCE staff were also asked to respond to an 
ehd«-of*-year questionnaire* In\plementat:lon process documentation Involving 
observation and Interaction with students and stai^f was coi^pleted throughout 
the implementation and operation of the program* 

^ Basic Academic Skills * Analysis of student outcome data on stemdardlzed 
basic skills tests (CTBS) indicated thaj; EBGE studertts did as well as 
comparison students in mathematics concepts and aipplicationsi however, 
comparison students Mild significantly better than EBCE students la reading 
comprehension* On* all three subtests C students had higher scores initially 
than E students* 

Career Knowledge and Planning * Analysis of scores on Part 2 of the 
SAS battery indicated that students did acquire signif icantly^'more positive 
attitudes toward work. During year thr^^N^of program operation, however, the 
EBCE students did not acquire significantly more positive scores in career . 
planning or deireer knowledge* Again, C students had higher scores initially 
than E students on all three variables* 

Career Maturity ** The EBCE students did acquire significantly greater 
career maturity as measured by the NMCOAC* Although comparison students 
showed some growth, the growth displayed by EBCE students wad* greater* 

Attitudes ; Education * EBCE students displayed significantly more 
positive Attitudes toward several aspects of education and toward the total 
learning environment than did comparison students as measured by Part 1 of 
the SAS* Inspection of the data showed that: 1) comparison students Wad 
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i4^al scores tiquivslsnt to the EBCiE students on four subscorss (signifi- 
qantly higher on one), 2) EBCE students showed positive growt^h on all five 
subscores, 3) comparison students showed negative growth on four subscoreSf 

r 

f 

^d 4) EBCE student^. stored significantly higher on the po^ttests on all 

... ^ 

five subscpres (see Fi%ure; 4 and Table 5). 

Sex-roXe stereotyping . Although EBCE students were initially sex-irole 
stereotyping slightly more than comparison students, this was not reversed 
during the project dutation. While persons working in non-traditional roles 
in Conecuh County, are almost non-ex i stent, the in\pact of sex-fair counseling, 
sex-role awareness activities, and sex-fair materials should have been 
evidences^ irj^ the data^ However, such was not the case. Further, the instru- 
mentation itself may well not be sensitive enough to detect subtle changes 
that. do occur. 

libeua of Control . EBCE students slightly increased their feelings of 
externally oriented locus of control while comparison students slightly 
decreased their externality. However, neither changd^was sOCf icientl^^great 
V to establish a significant difference. It should be noted, however, that as 
a group the Conecuh County students do appear to be predfominately internally 
controlled. 

Self atnd Others . Additiooal hypotheses about attitudes toward self and 
toward others were also tested J Analysis of data indicated that EBCE stu- 
dents developed significantly jnoie^npdsitive attitudes toward self than did 
the comparison students. A sigiilar trend (tO^ough not significant) for EBCE 
and comparison students wad apparent in their attitudes toward others. 
Again, both groups of students appeax^o have quite positive attitudes toward 
themsej^ves and others. 
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Parent Data 

A questionnaire was mailed to parents of the 41 ERCE students to assesi 
their attitudes about the EDGE program. There were Ir? parents (41%) who 
responded to the questionnaire. Most parents who responded were very posi- 
tive towards all aspects of the progreun. Most (89%) of the parents thought 
that their sons and/or daughters were more motivated to learn in tlie EBCE 
program ^an they were in traditional schools. Nearly all (94%) of the 
respondents thought that their son or daughter li)ced the EBCE program better 
than past school experiences. Furthermore, 94% IndicatVl positively that 
they would allow their child to participate ,in E^E if they had the choice • 
to make again, and 100% believed that the EBCE program experiences were 
better than past school experiences of their children. 

Employer Data 

A questionnaire was mailed to 91 employers at experience sites. 
Thirty-one (34%) en^ployers responded to the questionnaire. Most employers 
who repsonded were positive towards the program. They coinplimented the 
EBCE program strengths and offered suggestions for program in\provement. Of 
those who responded to the items 77% beliisved that their organization would 
continue to participate in coming years and 78% rated the program from 
effective to very effective* Over half of the eioployers believed that the 
greatest strengths of the EpCE program were in the areas of career ejqplora- 
tibn, career, planning, and career decision-making; there was no consensps as 
to the greatest weakness. 
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EBCE Staff Data 

Tha four EBCE staff members rated six of the learning strategies 
utilised In the EBCE model as highly Important and also Indicated that two 
of the strategies had been highly effective In producing student learning 
(competencies and group activities were the only strategies rated both highly 
Inqportant and highly effective). They also contended that the program had 
been quite helpfu^ In teaching students behaviors^ such as understanding 
the role of science In our society today, Vinder standing more about them*- 
selves, ..communicating with adults, and feeling prepared to accept adult 
responsibilities. 

EBCE staff ^felt that cooperation, dedication, and enthusiasm pf various 

groups; the competencies! and the emphasis placed on math skills we^e three 

major coiqponents contributing to the success of EBCE* They also felt, 

however, that variables such as the lack of a specialized math curriculum. 

Inadequate student accountability system, and insufficient oi^-slte time 

« 

were obstacles that had limited the success of EBCE. 

They also made several suggestions for program inqprovament for the next 
s 

year. Some of the suggestions Included having students spend more time on^ 
site, use sophomores, require a math course, and design a student accounta-* 
biiity/tracklng system. 

Proc/ess Data ^ 

Observation of the implementation process was made periodically by the 
third-party evaluators with formative input being given on an immediate as- 
needed basis* Through observation and interaction much subjective and 
qualitative data were gathered. 
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The project appeared to be on echedtri:^ In terms of control, planning, 
and management. The quality of the staff, cooperation by community person** 
nel, and enthusiasm by all concerned helped to get over the hurdles. 

There were some perceived weaknesses or problem areas which inypacted 
the operation implementation. These weakness^lj^or problem areas included 
deficiencies in interrelating academic and career activities and developing 
integrated learning programs. Utilizing only elective credits, hpui^vejrf" 
reduced the impetus for integration. 

The strengths of the program which have contributed to its cfl^ent 
status /include the quality and enthusiasm of the operations- staff and , 
management staff, cooperation of the community, administrative/Board of 
Education support, and utilisation of a comprehensive instructional delivery 
system. While these have all contributed to the project's present status, 
enthusiasm of the staff, cooperation from the community, and continued 
administrative support must not be reduced or diminished. . 

In conclusion, it appears that the implementation process was progress- 
ing satisfactorily and all major milestone evenj^ appeared tA have been met 
and accomplished. It was obvious to the evaluators that the program was 

/ 

operated and managed in an efficient and effective mai;iner. It was also 
obvious to the evaluators that the students were being impacted in a 
positive way. 

EBCE student accomplishments appeared to be substantial. EBCE students' 

< 

attitudes toward aspects of the learning environment, wo;:k, career maturity, 
and self were significantly more positive than comparison students. EBCE 
students showed no significant gains in reducing their pex-roie sjrereotyping 



or IncrMfling their Internal locus of control • However, unobtrusive assess*- 
ment indicated that EBCE students were displaying more maturity and accept- 



ing responsibility more readily. It should also be pointed out that there 
was a substantial difference between the E and C groups with respect to 
grade level t only 25% of the EBCE students were seniors whereas 60% of the 
conyparison students were seniors. This difference may account for the 
results in reading, comprehension (favoring coitqparison students) as well as 
the fact that on every variable that was assessed, the^ con\parison students 
had more favorable scores initially. 

Finally, the perceptions and attitudes of parents and eii\ployers as 
well as those of the EBCE staff were positively oriented. They coinplimented 
the strengths and successes and offered comments and suggestions to alleviate 
program weaknesses or problem areas. . 

It is the opinion of the authors that the EBCE progreua in Conecuh 



tunity which is relevant to their needs, interests, and abilities. It is 
felt that as students become full-fledged members of the world of work, 
their experiences in the EBCE program will have positively impacted the 
transition. 




provided students with an educational oppor** 
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Appendix A 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
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Compr«henalV» T»»t« of Baalc Skills (CTBS) 



4 

/ 



Purpoie , 1l 

The CTBS w^re designed to provide iinproved raessurement to the extent 
to which individual etudenta have developed baaic academic akilla. There 

♦ 

are four levels of the tests with alternate forms for each level. 



Respondent Group " 
Students 

Item Content 

■ r 

The CTBS battery booklet (Level 4 - Form S) Includes tests in several 
baaic sliilla areas* reading, language, arithmetic, study skills, science^and 
social studies. The areas are divided into 10 separately-timed tests, each 
utilizing a mult iple-ohoice item format. The 10 tests of the CTBS and a 
brief description are as follows: 

Test 1 - Reading Vocabulary . This 40-item test provides a measurement 
of a student's ability to select the word that has the bast meaning. 

Test 2 - Reading Comprehension . This 45-item test is composed of blocks 
of items which test the ^reading of such selections as articles, stories, 
poems r and letters. 

♦ 

Test 3 - Spelling . This 30~item test measures the student's ability 
to recognize correct and incorrect spelling of words. 

Test 4 - Language Mechanics . This 20-item test measures a student's 
ability to punctuate and capitalize. 

Test 5 - Language Expression . This 3-5- item test measures the correct- 
ness and effectiveness of expression. f ' 



I 
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TiSBt 6 - MatheroatloB Coiwputeatlon * This taat consists of 48 items 

equally distributed among the four arithmetic operational addition, sub-* 

» 

traction^ multiplication f and division* 

Test 7 - Mathematics Concepts and Applications > The jflrst 25-ltem teat 
measures the student *s ability to recognize and/or apply the appropriate 
concept, and technique; the ability to convert ,as^icepts from one form to 
anither; the ability to comprehend numerical concepts and understand their 
Inte^elatlonstv^ps; and the ability to organize all facts In more complex 
problems* The second 25-ltem test measures ^J-»tudent*8 problem-solving 
abilities. Separate scores are reported for each section. 

Test 8 - Reference Skills . This 20-ltetn test measures the ability to 
use reference materials — to locate various- types 6f information and select 
the appropriate reference books for specific!: purposes. 

Test 9 - Science . This 40-ltem test assesses the student* s ability to 
investigate ^problems in science and recall sclentlj^ic facti^ or concepts. 

Tost 10 - Social Studies . This 39-item test measures the student's 
grasp of concepts, generalizations, and inquiry skills nece&sary for effec- 
tive problem solving' in social studies^ 

Administration Procedures 

J .', - ■ 

The CTBS - Level 4 may be cc»npleted by any student in grades 8 through 
12. The CTBS total battery requires approximately 4S hours (each test has 
a working time and time allotted for instructions). The instrument cart be 
administered on an individual as well as a group basis. The complete CTBS 
battery or any subset of the 10 testa may be administered. 
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Scoring Proc^urgs 

The publisher furnishes a scoring key for hand-scoring or the answer 
sheets may be sent to the publisher for machine scoring • Percentile con- 
version tables are available in the manual. 



Availabillty/Price» 

Complete Battery 

Booklets 

Partial Battery 

Booklets 

Answer Sheets (IBM - hand score) 

Reading & Reference Skills 

. Mathematics 

Hand-Scoring Stencils 

Reading & Reference Skills 

7 

Mathemaiics 

Order from ; 

CTB/McGraw-Hill 
Order Service Center 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 

Phone : 408/649-8400 



22.40/35 

21.70/35 

5.00/50 
5.00/50 

2.50/1 
2.50/1 



\ 



*As of i/L-77 
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Appendix B 
Student Attitude Survey 
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* student Attitude Survey (SAS) • . 

Purpose 

The SAS was designed to provide an Instrument for the assessment of 
student attitudes towarxl learning environment s, career knowledge and plan- 
nlng, self, and others. 

Respondent Group i 

Students • ~ 

Item^ Content 

There are four p4rts to the survey. The first 26 Item^ yield Xour sub 
scale pcores.amd a total composite score on attitudes toward learning 
environments. ^ • 

Subscale 1 . This Subscale consists of 7 items which measure student 
attitudes towfiurd education in general. 

Subscale 2 . This subscale consists of 5 items which measure student 
attitudes toward school curriculum. 

Subscale 3 . .This subscale consists of 9 items which measure student 
attitudes tov^fard school resources. ^ ' 

Subscale 4 . This subscale consists^ of 5 items which measure student 
attitudes toward school counseling, 

i 

Composite Score . The totality of 26 items measure overall student 

attitrudes toward learning environment. 
* 

. The next 22 items yield two subscale scores on career knowledge and 
career planning. There are 12 items in the career knowledge slibscale and 
10 items in the career planning subscale* 



6^ 



The third subtoat -contains 19 items. This subtest assesses students' 
attitudes toward themsofvos. The fourtih subtest contains 13 items. This 

« 

subtest measures students' attitudes toward* ot-her people. 

Administration Procedures ' ^ ,. 

The SAS may be completed by any secondary school student The SAS- 
take^ ttpprbximatfely 25 minutes to administer. Since the itenj order is 
randorittzed within the fiirst 26 items, th^ subscales cannot fee administered 



separat^ely. 



Scoring P rocedures * % ' 

TT " , » ' ■■' ^> 

Si^e many of the items Xitilize j^everse-polarityi hfltnd scoring keys are 
not available. Machine Scoring and prof ile descjsiption sheets may be ob- 
tained from the publisher^ 



Availability/Prices* 
Complete Battery 
Part 1 only 
Scoring 
SAS 
^ Part 1 . 
Order froroc 



♦Prices as of 1-1-77 



*4 



12.50/50 ' \ 
8.50/50 

.30/st^dent 
.15/student 



Materials Distribution Center 
Research for Better Schools 
Suite 170b . 
1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
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Appei\dlx C ^ 
New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist 





4 
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Naw Hexlco Career Oriented Actlvltiea Checklist 

(NMCOAC) 

Purpose 1^ . ^ 

The NMCOAC was designed to assess the steps that students 
have taken In their hlq^h school education In order t^ help 

V 

make an occupational declslorv,. . 

Respondent Group 

Studen€s (Grade levels: 9, 10, 11, 12) ^ 

Item Content ' . ' 

The NircpACJ contains ^25 items \#hich deal with four sub- 
objectives: consulted various sources of information ^bout 
occupations (M items), engaged in activities that would 
provide info^^tion about occupations the student is <:onsid- 
ering (6 items), obtained the high school training needed for 
the occupations being colisidered (3 items), aifd made definite 
plans regarding what will be dor^e upon graduation (5 items). 

- * ' > ' . ' ^" , 

Administration Procedures . i* • /*; 

) ' ^ 

The NMCOAC may be completedt by any student in grades 
9 through W2. It is a timed, test with a 2p-minute time limit. 
Answers are marked on separate answer sheets.^ ^ 

Scoring procedures . . • ^ j - 

, The NMCOAC has two sqoring stencils; ,ohe for responses 
eajf^nirvg one • (1) poiat, and 6he for responses eairning twp (2) f 



points. 'The number of quarks showing thorough the 1-polnt 

J 

stencil art!? tallied. The number of marks showing thrcKigh 
the 2-polnt st^ncl^ Vre multiplied by 2. The two s<i»res are 
,tl)en added together £o yield the total score. (Percentile 
and stanine norms for*the ninth and twelfth grades y^i^re 
presented ir^ the manual.) 

Availability/Price* 

Booklets! ' $8x50/35 '$22.50/100 

Answer Sheets: 2.00/35 4.50/100 

Scoring Stencils (2 stencils): $1."50 
Manual: $2.50 
Order from: 
MONITOR 
P. O. Box 2337 



Hollywood, CA 90028 



♦Price as of ^-1-77 
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JOBS 



Purpogft 

Tha JOBS instrunwnt was designed to provide an assessment of 
degree of sox-role stereotyping demonstrated by in^^lviduals. ^Is 
AEL^eveloped Instrument is based on activities in the AEIv/EBCE 
Student Career Guide > It is an e^tperimental Instrument. 

Respondent Gro\j^s 

Students and other adults. 

Item Content 

The Instrument contains a list of 30 occupations. Students 
mark the occupations in terms of whether the job can best be per- 
formed by a man (M) or a woman (W) , or performed equallV well by 
either aex (B) . 

Administration Procedures 

The JOBS in^strument may be completed by secondary or post- 
secondary students, or other adults. The instrument requires abou£ 
15 minutes to complet;^. ^ 

Scoring Procedures A ?^ 

J Three scores a:^e obtained s frequeg^cies of W and B respon- 

ses. These three scores can be utilized to assess degree of 
change in st^teotyping.* 

Ava i 1 abi 1 i ty/Pr i ce 



lity/Pi 
^locAl 



The 4ocAl implementation site is permitted to duplicate/revise 
this instrument at their own expense. V 

' 74 
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Data 



School 



City 



State 



JOBS 



V 



INSTRUCTIONS t Below |La a list of "^joba. Use the following code to mark bach Itemt 



-1^ 



M - this job can best be peri^ormed by a man. 
W - this job can best be performed by ^ wcxnan. 



B - thi,8 job can^be perfpnn^d equal ly'lt^^^ lather a man 



alrV>man. 



nurse 



mechanib 

surgeon 

lawyer 

electrician 

machinist 

secretary ' 

babysitter 

veterinarian 

pilot 

shop teacher 
farmer 

stock broker 
creative writer 
dental hygienist 



plumber 
beaut i^cian 
scientist 

telephone * operator 

clothes designer 
I 

accountant 
dispatcher 
H cashier 
counselor 



truck driver 
engineer 
detective 
morticiem. 
receptioniist 
ihsurance agent 
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Nowlckl-Strlckland Scale (ANS-IE) 

r 

Purpose 

The ANS-IE was dedigned to assess the e?ctont to which an 
individual's locus of control is internalized or externalized. 

Respondent Group. 

Students and other adults. 

* * 

Item Content ^ ' 

The adult form contains 40 items with a Yes-No response mode. 

■ /) ■ ■ ■ 

Administration Procedures 



i 

The ANS-IE may be completed by students and other adults by 

circling their response (Yes or No)) for eactt of the''40 itema. The 

J 

instrument^equires about 20 mihutes to complete. 

\ 

Scoring Procedures 

A single score is obtained by counting the frequency of 
externally-endorsed responses* 

Availability/Price 

Information on availaJtjility/price^scSorlng keys may bo ob- 
tained from: » 

/ 

Experiential Ed^c^tion Division 
Appalachia Educatibnal Laboratory 
P. O. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 




f 



4 
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Student Information Quest tonnalro (SIQ) 

Purpose 

!The SIQ w(i8 designed to obtain data on battle demographic var 
espondent Group 

Students (EBCE and comparl^on/ctontrol) . ^ 

Item Content , 

The 11-1 tem questionnaire prc5vldes Information on race, sex, grade 
level, age, parents' educational levels and occupations , and long and 
short-range goals. ^ 

Administrative Procedures 

The SIQ is usually the first Instrument that is administered in the 
pretest battery. It is untlmed but is usually completed by students in 
5-10 minutes. i 

\ 

Scoring Procedures * • 

Each item is scored and analyzed separately. For. those items iltlllzing 
a scalar response, descriptive statistics and tabulations are used. For 
those items requiring an open response, tabulations are used. 

Availability/Price . — 

The local im^ementatipn site is permitted to duplicate this Instrument 



at their owh expense • 



V 
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AEL/EBCE/ JES/X 1/77 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



EBCE STUDENT: 



/ 



1. Are you J 
n Male 
□ Female 



□ YES 



DATE 



CITY 



STATE 



□ NO 



STUDENT INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 




2, Are you: 
CD White 
n Black 
Oriental 

Spanish Descent (Chicano, Puerto Rican, etc* ) 
Native Amenican 
Other (specify) 



3. What is your current grade level? 

□ lOth grade 

D 11th grade 

) ^ 

12th grade 

S 

4. What is your birth date? 



MONTH 



DAY 



Y1!AR 



' 'I 
What a your father's hiqhost levol of formal education completed? 

None 

Elementary School 
D Some High School >j , ' 

High School Graduate 

□Some post- secondary (for example, s6me college, junior college, 
business school * trade or technical schooT) 

n College graduate (four-year degree) 

Some gredijate work • 

Advanced degree (specify) ; ; . 



What is your motjie^K^^highest level of formal education completed?^ 
^ n None ' / > 

Elementary^ School 

Some High School # 
High fechool Graduate 

□ Some post-'sedondAry (for example, some college, punier college, 
•business schdof^ tirade or technical i^chool) 

I I College gradate (four-year degree) 

□ fiome grad/uate work ^ 

□ Advanced degree (specify) 

How many of your brotfief^s 'and sisters dropped out of school? 

Q None ^ • . . . / ; .. 

□ one .• : • ^ • • 
[D *Two . _ 

r I Three 

in . Pour , ^ . , ' * * 

□ Five ^or More 81 ■ 



8. What are y^ur.. long-range goals? Chock only one. 

□ 



1, CLERICAL such as bank telle*^ bookkeeper, secretary, typist, 
mail , carrier , titrket agent 




2*. - CRAFTSMAN such as baker," automobile mechanic,' machinist, painter, 
plbmber, telephone installer, carpenter 



□ 

F1 3. FARMER, FARM MANAGER 
r~l 4w HOMEMAKER OK HOUSEWIFE 

□ 
□ 
□ 



3. LABORER such as • construction worker^ car wa^iher, sanitary 
worker, ^arm laborer \^'^ 

6, MANAGER, iUDMINISTRATOR such as sales manager-, Affice manager, 

school administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government official 

1 . MILITARY such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in the 
armed forces 



j j ^8. OPERATIVE such as meat cutter j assembler; machine operator; 

welder; taxicab, bus, or truck driver; gas station attendant- 

r — I 9. PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist ^ clergyman, dentist, 
' — ' physician, registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, libra«rian, 

J ■ \ teacher, writer, scientist, social worker, actor, actress 

r~| 10» PRDPiUETOR OR OWNER such as. owner of a small^ business , conp ' 
tractor, restaurant owner 

« j — I 11. PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman or guard, sheriff, 
fireman ' - 

I j 12. SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or insurance 
agent, real estat;e broker ^ 

I I 13, SERVICE such as barber/ beauticicui, practical nurse, private 
hqusehold worker, janitor, waiter 

j 114. TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental .technician, 
/ computer programmer , 

n 15. OTHER (specify) ^ ^ : ^ - ^ 

1*6. DON'T KNOjW ' 



s. 



"5 



ifter 



What \^o^you-expeclLto be doing on^yeJir after completing high schobl? 

Vtorking full-time 

I I Entering apprenticeship. or on-the-job training program. 

D Going into regular military* services or to a service academy 

I I Being a full-tiine homemajper • 

Q Attending a vocational, technical , trade or business school 

I 1 Taking academic ooyirses at junior or community college ; ^ 

Taking technical or vocational subjects at a junior or community 
college . 

E3 Attending a\ four-year college or university . 
D Working part-time 

LJ other i travel, take, a brfeak, no plaijsj ' 



\<hat is your major field of study?^ 
General Curriculum % u 
Vocational Educatiion Curriculum 
College Preparatory Curriculwn 

□ Other (specify) 



11. Und«r FATHER, circW the one nmnber that besb^^descrilje's 'thte work done 

by your 'father (or male ^guardian) • ^ Under MOTHER,^ circle the one number 
that best describes the v^rk done by your mother (or fem&lo guardian). 
The exact job may , not be listed, but circle the one that c6mes dlo^sest. 
If either ^of your parentfe'^s out of wqrk; disabled, retired, or deceas6(^ 
roar4c the kind of work that h^ or she used to dp. ^ 

* ^ * ' (Circle one niunbegr in each column.) 



FATHER* MOTHER 



CLERICAL such as bank teller, bookkeeper, 

secretary, tjyjvtst^ mail, carrier, ticket agent. . . 01. . * . • 01 

•ft 

.CRAFTfSMAN such as baker, auton(Ki>l6ile me<iljai;iic, 

machinist, painter, plumber, telephon^ > ^ 

installer, carpenter . . . . t)2. . . ^. .02 

FftftMER, FARM MANAGER . . . OJ; . . . 03 

^ * ' • 

HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE . 04. .... 04 

LABORER such as consti:uotion worker, car washer, . 

N sanitary^ worker, farm^ laborer i :. . ; . . . . . . 05. . ... 05 

^NAGER, ADMINISTRATOR such as^ales manager^ office 
manager, school -ac^inistrator , biiypr, restaurant 

manager, government official 06 06 

MILITARY such as career officer, enlisted man or ' 

woman in the armed forces 07. . ."^ . .07 

OPERATIVE such ^s meat cutter; asdemblef; machine 

operator^ welder; taxicab, bus, or* tf uck dr^eri- ' ' , 
gas station attendant^ ...... . . - Tyt: r • • • • 08 



: 'PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist, Clergyman, - 
dentist, physician ^ ^reg^istired nurse, engineer, 
lawyer, Xibrarian; teacher, yri^r, scientist, » 
social yorkerf actc5r, actress .......... 09. . . \ . 09 

^ RRDPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owner of a'smaU. * ^ ^ 

business, Contractor, restaurant 'owner . . 10. ...» 10 

/'PROTECTIVE SERVICE such aS detect iye, policeman 

or guard, sheriff, firemaii .^ .... 11. .... 11 

SALES such as salesman, sales clerk,; adyertising ji^ 
or Insurance agent, reaj. estate broker . . . . ^ . 12 ^12 

SERVICE such as barber, b^utician, practioal nurse, 

private household worker^ janitor, waiter . ^ . .13. 13 

v.. _ «• ♦ 

- TECHNICAL suqh^iis draftstttan , vmedical or dental 

technician, computer programmer Ifl^iP . . 14 



> ' -76- . 

■■ • . . -'^^ . ^ ■• 

- . ■ ■ * ■ T 

' V . Parent Opjlnlon Survey ( PQS ) * . 

' Purpose ' - " > ' > • 

" ' " ' ' ' ' . ' ' ' ' ^ ' t,: 

The POS was designed to provide an assessment of^paq^nt?* opinions 

^ • ■ . ' ^ . / 

. about, the EBCE^irogram in whiclt their son or" daughter is participating. 

Repsond^nt Group , ' ' v 

' .pAr^pnts (guardians) of EBCE^stu*t^nt8. 

Item Content * 

^ ^ . . . . ■> - 

^ The lO-ftem inventory identifies parent attitudo^s toward the EBCE » 

. "V " , • 

program and pArmits parents to compare the EBCE program to the traditional 
high schopl program in which theirjChildren were previously tArticipating. 

Administration Procedures ' ^^^^ • ' 

fhe POS is ^designed to be completed by the parents in the privacy of 
their homes. Parents are mailed the POS^ ^ cover letter explaining the - • 
purpose o£^he yistruinent, and a stamped return envelope. They aria requested 
to rjjturn th* dompleted POS by a djpecifled date. (A telephone call may',be 
necessary to increase, the retwirn rate.)/ 




4 



^ Scor^^ Procedures ,. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Each item is scoj^^ed 'and" analyzed separately. Tdt those items ut iliz- 
ing. a scalar response ^ descriptive statistics and tabulations are' used. ■ 
For those items Requiring an open-ended response, tabulations are utilized. 

Availability/Price^ • ♦ 

TJjll^ lo^ijj^jfraplementation 3it<_^^k^rmitted to duplicate this instrument , 
at thejlr dwii enpense. 

■' . ' w , ■ . ' • . ■ 



ERIC ^ . 




April 2/ 1979. 
t 

• A* 
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Appalachia 
Educdtjondl 
Laboratory 



Doar Parents: 



Dtwring the past year your child has' participated in an Eb«>eriQnce-B)isocl' 
Career Education (EBCE) program, called ACtlO-N. AjS^pala'chia Educational 
I^aboratory has ^ contract withrthc Conecuh County Board of Education to 4ck, 
an independent evaluation of the federally-funded EBCE program. It is 
oxtromely importemt that we receive .some information from you concernin^f 
yo^r thVjughts and attitudes toward -the EBCE program. Your respMises a^*^ 
therefore an important part of a natiorial atten\pt to evaluate tneF EJCR "' 
project. ' • - * • • 



^ i will be respoT\sible for analy**^ of the, information obtained on .the ques- 
tionnciire. Your rc^ponsas will be '^carefully^cpdcd so that confidentiality 
will be preserved. Nonq o"f the' tpachens or administrators of' th^ EBCE P'^o-^ \ 

V* gram will ^ee yDur .questionnaire. They\will see a 9ummat:izatiori of all 
the questionnaire? l,n a Final Evaluation Report. :] " ^ 



If ypu have ahy questions .or concerns aboitt any of the items^splease feel 
frec^to call me'^ toll .fr^e 'at *efClO/624"912o\ jPlease return th^ quostionnaire 
in thh anclosed envelope' by Apr xl\i 7. ^. '\ ' ; 



Thank you §gaiii!'fpr taking youf valuable time to assist 
improving: the EBCE program, • ^ ' . * 



us in evaluating and 



improving; the EBCE prog 

% * ■ 

Siin^eiT^lj^, .. , 

^Joe EV Sliively, Ph,D. "I 
Director of ^^alauation 
N . Ex|»ericntial J^ucation Division 

^^ ^ESrcd*'-/- V ' **- ' *.. 



f 



Eoclosura 




'J 



er|c 



*cc : I4r» Harold^ Kylkls 



Appalachia Educatipnal Lab9 
26th and MacCorMe Avenue. SE 
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pratory. Inc. • Experiential education Divisfon \ 
• 'Charleston^ W*8t Vir'^inia 25904 • (304) 344-8'3j.l 



An AJfirnf«fiv9 Action I Equal,0fipoftunily Employer 
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PARENT OPINION SURVEY 



*rhi9 survey is meant to give you an opportunity to express your 
^opirtions about the Experience-Based Caroer Education trogtam your son 
or daughter has been participating '^in. Moat of the questions are to be 
Answered, on a scale of nuxnliers from to (s^ The phrases at the tof) 

".And bottom of , each set of questions indicate what; the scale means. A ^1^ 
BVay rtean something like "Definitely No"; if jou feel strongly that the 
answer to the questions is No, then yoy. sliould circle the (iJ A (s) 
may mean VDefinitely Yea"; if .you- feel-qt^ngly that the -answer is Yes, 

. - i i- . 

then you should clrcltf^ the ' numbers^n between ^jU, 3, 4) indicate 

4ih opinion somiwher^i^ between "Def ihitely No^iJtmd "Definitely iesV' \ Sonte 
acales have different phiraaes, but they all work same way. 

^-^^ad the phrase above th^ numbers^sq you know what the scale jn^ an s, 
then te^ each question, and circle th^r nuniber ^i^J^^ is"^ciosest to your 

opinion. There are no right or wrong answers; your thoughts and feelings 

-i» ■ * ' * 

are ^e, important things in this survey • The answers parents give will 
help determine how vfell the program is doing nov^( and improve it in the 
future. \Remetnber to &irai|.e a numb€ir foif^ each *I tern. Thank you for taking 

V V 

the^ime Cto f ill out this survey. 



AELtJESi2-78 
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PARENT OPINION SURVEY 



How well does tho EBCK Program cdinpare overall with the past school 
exporioncca of your daughter , or son? . , 



Much 
Worse 



Much 
• Better 



If you had it to 9o over again, would you want your son or daughter to 
participate in the EBCE Progra^n? 



Definitely 
NO 



Definitely 
YES 



Howjweirdo you think your son or daughter likes the EBCE Program 
compsired with past school experiences? 

s 

Much Much 
Worse fetter 



What effect, i,f any, has the EBCE Program had on helping your son or 
daughter form career plans? 



Definitely 
^ad 



Def initely^ 
Good 



4 



\ \ \ ^ 

In comparison with past expc^^^iences in regular schc^ls, how motivated 



is your daughter or soh to ^^arn in the EBCE Progral 



CDOIS 



Much\ 
Less 




About the 
Same 



Much 
^ More 



\ 
■\ 



\ 



(continued on reverse |4lde) 
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How often does your son or daughter talk to you about what's going on 
in the EDGE Program? 



Almost 
Never 



1 



Almost 
Daily 



Have ydu noticed positive changes in your son or daughter that might 
>>e a result of participation in the EBCE Program? 



Definitely 



NO 

9 



Definitely 
YES - 



Have you noticed negative changes in^ your son or daughter that might 
be a result of participation in the EBCE Program? 



Definitely 
No 



Definitely 
YES 



What do you think are the greatest weaknesses of the EBCE Program? 



1 

What do you think are the greatest strengths of the EBCE Program? 



\ 
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Eantiployer Questionnaire (Efi) 

Purpose 

The EQ was designed to provide an assessment of conununlty persons* 
opinions about the EBCE program to which they have devoted time and resources, 

Respohdent Group „ ^ 

ComnK^ilty Etoployers/Re source Persons 

V 

Item Content 

The 9-ltem questionnaire ident.ifies community employers/resource 
persons' attitudes toward the BDCE program and ellc4.t8 the degree of their 
support for continued participation. ^ ^ 

Admlnl^ratlve Procedures - . 

The EQ is designed to be completed by the community personnel in their 
places of businei^s. Community employers/resource persons are mailed the 
EQf a cover letter explaining the purpose of the instrument,. andNa stamped, 
sel£"-addre8sed return envelopb. They are requested to return the completed 
EQ by a specif letfTTate. (A telephone call may be necessary to increase 
the return rate.) 



Scoring Procedures 

Each item is scored and analyzed separately. For those itemis utilizing 
a scalar response, descriptive statistics and tabulations are used. For 
those itefns requiring an open-et)ded ^response, tabulations are utilize^. 

Availability/Pxice 

The local implementation site is permitted^o duplicate the EQ at 
their own , expense. 





April 2v 1979 



Appalachia 
Educational 
Laboj^tory 



ERIC 



Dear Community Instructor: ^ j g ' 

♦ 

Your organization has been most helpful to the local Experience-Based Career 
Education (EBCE) Program, called ACTIQ-N, by contributing time and resources/ 
thus providing students with an opportunity to learn* Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory has a contract with the Conecuh County Board of Education to do 
an independent third-party evaluation of the federally-funded EBCE pro^fram. 
It is extremely important that we find out what you who work with our stu- 
dents think about the EBCE program* A questionnaire was developed to help 
us to obtain sbmo of this needed information. 1 would like you to complete 
the f nclosed questionnaire and return it to me in the enclosed stamped envel- 
ope. ^ 

I will be 'responsible for analysis of the data obtained on the questionnaire. 
I would like to assure you that the carefully coded information obtained from 
this questionnaire will remain confidentTlal and will not be seen by anyone 
in the EBCE project. pr-iiited-repor^«-of % 

information and will not contain specific names of individuals or organiza- 

ft 

tions. 

If there are any questions about the procedures or any of the items on the 
questionnaire, please feel free to call me at 800/624-9120. I would appre- 
ciate ±t if the completed questionnaires were returned in the enclosed 
envelope by April 17. » x 

Thank you for taking yqur valuable time to provide us with this moat helpful 
ijiforntation., , ' ' v 



S^^cer^ly^ yoiirs, 

Joe E. Shively, Ph.D. 
Director 6f Evaluation 

\\ Education Division 




. JEStcd 
/Enclosures 
cc: Mr. Harold Ryals 
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EMPLOYER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name of Resource Porsori _ 
Name of ComE>any ^ 



Questions 

1. Which of the following supportive services do you (or tfthe^'s at your 
site) provide for the Ejcperience-Based Career Educatiofi (EBCE) program 



students? (Check each appropriate category 



Frequently 



Occas ionally 

3 



Seldom 



Never 



Do you talk ^ibout job 
opportunities 

Do you talk 2dx)ut the , 
s tudents ' personal 
problems? 

Do you talk about activ- 
ities at your site? 

Do you assist students' 
in non- job related 
assignments? 

Do^-you supervise studei^ts 
to per^rm a specific job^ 
related task at your site? 




r 



05>t&r?-^( specify) 



2^^ Do you think your company will continue working with the EBCE project 
during the next couple* qrf years? 



Yes 



No 



Don't know t 



rairt^'^uTtc 



3* Do you feel the program functioned as you wete led to believe when you 
were recruited as an employer site? 



\ye& 



No 



Don't Know 



How has top level management reacted to the EBCE students placed a>t a 
your site? ^ 



very favorable 
favorable 



sdhiewhat unfavorable 



very unfavorable 



(continued on reverse side) 



ERIC 



5^ 



How do students spena their time at your/^ite? (Check each appropriate 
category, ) 



Frequently Occasionally • Seldom Never 



Observing' site 
activities 

Re'^Searching from 
site material^ 
* 

filotjLveiy performing 
site activities 

Talking* with j?ite 
por Sonne 1 

Individual study 

Other (specify) 



.1 



How have employees at your site reacte^ji to the EBCE students placed at 
your site? 



very favorable 



favorable 



somewhat unfavprable 
very unfavorable 



7, Based on t^e students and staff you've met, how effective do you feel 
the program was? 



very (effective 
effective 



somewhat ineffective 



totally ineffective 



1 

What do you 


V 

feel 


y 

the strength? of the ^BCE Progriun are? 








« * 

* -r^ T 


♦ 


What do you 


feel 


the weaknesses of the EBCE Program are? 












■ = ' ^11 Ill .- 1 . . pi . , ' ^ 
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App^l^ix I 

EBCE Staff Questionnaire 
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,* EBCE S taff Quest ionnalre (SQ) 



Purp 



> I 



fOSO 



The EBCE Staff Questionnaire was designed to provide an assessment of 
staff's perceptions and opinions about the EBCE program implemented at 
t^eir site, ^ 



Respondent Group 

EBCE Administrators, Learning Coordinators, Counselors and Site 



Analysts/Placement Coordinators 



Content 



I • 

i^attj 



The 31-item questionnaire elicits^ staff opinionsi/att itudes toward the 
progreun amd its^^ffect on students, community and traditional program. 



A dministrative Procedures ^ * ♦ 

The SQ is designed to be completed by EBCE staff members. Question- 
naires are fhalled to Program Director with cover letter and stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. I'hey are requested to return the completed SQ by a 



specified date. 



V 



Scoring Procedures * . * ' 

Each item is scored ayid analyzed separately. For those items utiliz- 

m 

ing a scalar rdsponse, descifiptive statistics and tabulafciohs are used. For 
those items requiiring an open-ended response, tabulations'* are utilized. 

Availability/Price ^ . , ^ 

The local implementation site is permitted to duf/licate the SQ at 
their own expense. > 



ERIC 



Q7 



1 



A 



April 17, 1979 



\ 
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Appala^ 
Educatioiia 
Laboratory 



g^r, Harold Ryels 

' Conecuh Covinty ACTIO-N * » . * 

Box 388 ■ » 

Evergreen, AL 36401 

Dea*^ Harold: ^ * ^ 

Enclosed are questionnaires for your staff to completii as part of the 
1978-79 third-party evaluation effort. Please have each staff menJtjer listed 
beloy/ (inbl&ding yourself) complete the^'^form and return it by May 1 in the 
enclosed stamped envelope. Thank you for your cooperatiqn in this matter. 
Jf yoU or any staff member has any tjuestions, please feel free to contact ma. 

sincerely yours, ^ , 

''I 



©oe E. Shively, Pbvl>. 
Directcir of "Ev^Lluat ion ^ 
Experientictl Education Division 

JESrcd 



Enclosures 



Carol Adams 
Louise Brjidley 
William Bodiford 
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EBCE STAFF QlJESTIONt^^IRl:; 

This questionnaire Is being' utilized to obtain your perceptions 
and c^pinions about the implementation of EBCE at your site. * Ypur 
responses will be. coded so that confidentiality will be preserved. 
None of the other local staff or administrators of the EBCE pro-am 
will^see your completed questionnaire- They will see a summary report 
of all the ques'tionnaires in the Final -Third-Party Evaluation Report. 
Thank you for again taking your Valuable ^iwie to assist in evaluating 
and improving the EBCK program. 



Name 

^ — -V 



site 



Position 



1. Libtod below <irc maior learning stratoqies usod in one or moro KF^CK projects. 

ScMTie ;J*trcitoqies may ho considortnl im|>ortant but not producinq effective results, 
while others may be** consider t^J ver^ effective but of lovr importance. Please 
rate strateqy in tt>rms of how important you feel it is for EBCE stiudents and 
then in terms of how pffectlve you feel it has been this year, Usinq t\\e 
5-point scal^, rate imiK)rtance and effectiveness by circlinq the appropriate* 
number on the senile for each Lt?arninq Strategy* If ^the strategy is not used 
in your project, please circle NA for not applicable* 



Learning Str^ategies 



How Imp<^r tant 
Not ' Highly 

Imp . Imp. ^ 



How Effective 
Not Highly 
Eff. Kff. 



a. Student Orientation 



b. Student Accountability 



NA 





Systtnn 


1 


2 . 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 




Studt^nt TJegotiation \ 


1 • • 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


d. 


P r eprepa red Pr o j ec t s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


e. 


NegotiattKl Pro lects 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


'1 


2 


f . 


Journals * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


q. 


Competencies 


1 


2- . 


'^ 


4 


5 


1 


2 


h. 


KxploVation Packafjes. ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


i. 


^Learning Level Activities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


j. 


Special Placements 


1 


2 


3' 


4 


5 


1 


2 


k. 


Employer Seminars 


J 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 
1 

1 


2 


1. 


student Retreat 




2 


3 


4 


5 


2 


m. 


Specialization Activities 


1 


2 


3 


4' 


5 


1 


2 



s\. tndividual ized Mathematics 

Activities 1 

o. Individualized Enqlish 

Activities ' ^.1 

p. Croup Ac:tivities (e.q. 

counseling) • I 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 


5 


NA 


A 
•i 


D 


NA 


4 


5 


NA 


4 


5 


NA 


A 
H 


J 




A 

4 




NA 


4 




NA 


4 


5 


NA 


4 


5 


NA 








4 


5 


NA 


4 


5 


NA 


4 


5 


NA 


4 


5 


NA 


4 


5' 


NA 


4 


5 


NA 



Othcts (please specafy) 



?c^ f y) : 
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How helpful have EBCK exf>eriences been in helping students understand the 
role" of '-science in our society today? 



Very helpful 



Of little or nt^ help 
2 ' 1 



1 0 ' ) 



-i 
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3. How helpful do you feel KBCE experiences this year havo been in helpinq 
students solve problems logically? 



Very h'elpfuL 

. 5 4 



Of little or no help 
2 . 1 



4. How helpful have EBCB experiences been in helpinq students get along 
with others? , 



Very helpful 

'5 ' 4 



Of little or no help 
2 1 



5. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in hclpincj students understand more 
about themselves? * v. # 

' 

Of. little or no help 
3 2 1 



Very helpful 

5 -4 



6. .How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping student^ devplop their 
own creativity? 



V^ry helpful 

5 4 



Of lititle or no help 
2 . 1 



7. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping .students "understand 
the democratic process? • 



Very helpful 

5 4 



3 



Ot little or no help 

2 > 1 



8.; How helpleul have EBCE experiences been in helping students learrt how 

society's values, the gover^dnent ania the economy affect the world of work? 



Very helpful 
■ ' 5 '4 



Of little 6r no help 
2 1 



9. How hejjjfwl have EBCE experiences been in helping students learn how their 
, ^ interests and abilities fit into potential careers? 

• • ' . .J 

Very helpful ' Of little or no help 

. 5 ■ 4 ■ 3 2_ •_l 

10^ How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helpyig students learn how to 
find and keep a job? 



Very helpful 

5 4 



. Of little or no help 
2 ' • 1 



11 ! How helpful have EBCE*" experience's been in helping atudeats learn to 
analyze potential jobs? ' » 

Very helpful- ' Oi, little or no help 
5 4 3 2 
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12. How hePpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students imprqve 
their readinq skills? 

Very helpful Of little or no help 

V ' .5 4 3 2 1 1 

S ^_ — ; 

13. ^ How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students learn the 

basic skills necessary for the ciareers that interest t^em? 

* 

( Very helpful Of little or no help 

5 4 3 2 1 

- - . J . ^ . ^ , . - - I > . ■ 

14. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students improve their 
oral communication skills? 

Very helpful " Of little or no help 

5 * 4 3 ^2 1 

— ^ ^ . , — ^ 

15. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students improve their 
mathematics skills? ' * k 

Very helpful \ • Of little or no help 

5 " 4 3 2 ; 1 / 

16. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students know what level 
of basic skills proficiency is required, in the jobs of interest to "^hem? 

/ 

Very helpful « - Of little or no help 

5 . 4 3 . 2 1 

— — ^ , , . ^ * ■ ■ ■ . • 

17. How helpful have EBCE experiences' been in helping students improve their 
written communication skills? 

Very helpful ' ^ Of little or no help 
5 4 3 2 1 

18. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students become acquainted 
with a broad range of resources to use in gathering infbrmation for work 
and decision making? 



Very helpful • Of little or no help / 

5 4*3 21 



19. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students gain confidence 
in their ability to apply basic skill^s to complete tasks and solve problem3 

> around them? 

^ V • 

Very helpful Of little or no help | 
5 4 ' - 3 2 1 - 

20. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping gtudents take responsibility 
for tHeir ownNactions? 

'<» 

Very fielpful Of little or no help 
. 5 4 3 2 ^ .1 
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21. How helpfuX have EBCE experiences vbeon in helpinq students communicate 
comfortably with adultfi? . ^ 

Very helpful • Of little or no help 
' 5 4 3 2 1 

22*. How helpful have EBCE .experiences been in helpinq students use information 
obtained through direct experiences in making decisions? , 

Very helpful Of little or no hfelp 
5 4 3 2 • 1_ 

23. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students become more open 
to ideas and values different from their own? \ 



Very helpful Of little or no help 

S 4 . 3 2 . 1 

, — . . , - ^ ' 

24. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students feel prepared 
to accept adult responsibil'ities? 

Very helpful , Of little or no help 

» , 5 . 4 '3 2 ' 1 

♦ 

25. What factors, if any, have you seen this yeaf that are contributing in a major 
way to the success of the EBCE^ program? ^ 



26. What olSstdcles, if any, have you seen this year tflat are limiting ts}^^ success 
of the EBCE prpgram? . • 



27. In what areas do ydu feel EBCE students have made the greatest growth this 
year? Why? 




28 In what areas do you, f efel EBCE students have made the least growth this 



year? Why? 




\ 
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29. What effects, if any, do you foel' the ijDCE 'program has had on the regular 
high school program? Why? 



.30. What effects, if any, do you feel the EBCE program has had on the community? 
Why? 



31 • What changes, if any, would you suggest in the EBCE progretm for next year? 



In. 
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Appendix J 



ANOVA and ANCOVA Tables 



Con\prGhonsive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) 













Reading Comprehension 


Pretest ' ' 


/ 


r , . ' . 


Source 


SS 


df MS 


F 




TRT 


205.0 


.1 ^ 2P5.0 


2.76 




Error 


5638:7 


76 74.2 






Total 


5843^.7 


•77 

• Pojsttest 


• 


• 










TRT 


A fin Q 


1 450.8 


5.23 


'<.05 


Error ^ 
Total 


^ c ci o o 
a(JU4 • i 


76 ' . 86.2 
77 


y 




Mathematics 
TRT 


Concepts 

203.2 


Pretest 

• 

1 ' 203.2 


8.72 


<.00.5 


Error 


1797.7 


77 23.3 


/ 




Total 


2000.9 


7H 


4 

\ 






\ ^ 


Posttest 


j . . ^ 




TRT 


233.3 


1 Z33.3 


10.42 

4 


<.005 


Error 


1725.8 


77 22.4 

J 






Total 


j.yt>y . 1 


78 

ANCOVA 


• 

\ 


s 


Total 


666.4 


77 

• 






Error 


650.1 


it 8.6 


< 




TRT 

* 


> 

16.3 

— 'X — 


1 16.3 


1.90 


0.11 






• 

lot; 


\ 

• 

• 
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CTBS (cont'd) 



Mathematics Applications 



Source 
TFT 
Error 
TotaT 



TRT 

Error 

Total 

Total 
Error 
TRT 



SS 
243.2 
1904.0 
2147.2 

116.2 
2062.5 
2178.7 

1235.5 
1235.3 
0.2 



Pretest 



1 
7T 
78 



MS 



243.2 



24.7 



Posttest 

1 * 116.2 



77 



26.8 



78 



ANCOVA 



77 



76 



16.3 



0.2 



9.85 

/ 



4.34 



0.01 



<.005 



<.05 



b « 0.66 
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Studcint Attitude Survey (SAS) - Part 1 



Education - -General 


ft i \n \» v- 






• 4 


SQi\rce 


SS 


\^ ^ 

^^^^^^^^ 


MS 






TR^ 


V . 77.5 


1 


77.5 


3.24 . 


<.10 ' 


EjTj^r 


1816.7 


76 


23.9 

« 




• 


Total 


1894.2 

* 


77 

Posttest 


> 






TRT 


247.6 


1 / t 

✓ 


24f.6 


8.-31 


<>01 


Error 


2268.1 


76 


29.8 


f 

I. 




IVital 


• 25i5.'7 


77 - 

;^NCOVA 


• 


* 




Total 


1962.1 


76 


i 

* 






Erroi^ 


1489.1 


75 


19.9 






TRT " 


473.0 


1 ' '473.0 

• 


23.77 

b = 


<.0001 

0.66 

4 




\ 


1 






• V 


School 


CurricMlum 


Pretest 










22.4 


1 


22.4' 


2.60 




Error 


r656.6 ' 


76. 


8.6 






Total 


679.0 


77 

. ^ Posttest;^ 






* 


^ TRT 


76.4 


'■. 1 A 


76.4 • 


6.42 


<.025 


Error 


900.9 


76 


11.9 






Total 


977. 3"^ 


77 
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SAS - Part 1 (cont'd) 



School? Resourceit 
Source 

Error 
Total * 

TRT- 
Error 
.Total* ,A 



Pretest 



SS 
5.4 
1873.0 
1878.4" 

1334.2 
■3880.8 
5215.0 



MS 



5.4 



24.6 



df 

1 . 
76 
77 

Post-test ^ 
1 1334.2 

» 

76 * 51. i 

77 



0.22 



26.11 



p. 



<.0001 



Sch\ool Counseling 

TRT 0.1 



Pretest 



Error 



Total 



4 



T ftT ' ' * 

Error 

Tota^ 



1092.6 
1092.7 

358.8 
1425.0 
W83.0 



76 



77 



0.1 



14.4 



Posttest 



76 
77 



358^8 
18.8 



0.01 



19.09 



<.0001 



Total, Learning Environment 



Pretest 



TRT 

Error 

Total 

•fkT 
*ferror * 
Total 



243.3 
13505.4 
13748.7 

6390.3 
24180.1 
30570.4 



1 

76 
77 

Posttest 



243.3 



177.7 



1 



76 



77 



6390.3 



318.2 



1.37 



20.08 



<.0001 
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Student Attitude Survey ?SaS) - Part 2 



Career Knowledge 
t 

Source 



Pretest 



TRT 

Error- 
Tot a 1 

TRT 

Error 

Total 



93.7 



2987.8 



3081.5 



df 



76 



77 



MS 



93.7 



39,3 



2.38 



1.5 



3275.7 



3277.2 



Career Planning 



TRT 

Error 

Total 

TRT 

Error 

Total 

Tot^l 
Error 
TRT 



83.6 
1845.1 
1928.7 

0.7 
2087.7 
2088.4 

1307.7 
1281.2 
26.5 



Posttest 



76 



1.5 



43.1 



0.03 



77 



Pretea.t 



76 



) 



83.6 



24.3 



3.44 



Posttest 
1 
76 



0.7 



27.5 



1 

0.03 



77 

i 
76 
75 



ANCOVA 



17.1 



.26.5 



1.55 



<.10 



b = 0.66 
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SAS - Part 2 (conh'd) 



Work 

Source 

TRT 

ETrror 



Total 

) 



TRT 

Error 

Total 

Total 
Error 
TRT 



SS 
354.3 
6371.9 
6726.2 



0.1 
8872.0 
8872.1 

4885.0 
4651,2 
233.8 



Pretest 



df 
1 
76 
77 

Posttest 

1 

76 
77 

} 

76 
75 



354.3 



83.8 



0.1 
116.7 



ANCOVA 



62.0 
233.8 



F 
4.23 



0.00. 



<.05 



3.77 <.10 
b » 0.81 



■ \ 

N • ■ . 

I 
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Student^ Attitude Survoy (J?AS) - Parts 3 and 4 



Part 3 - n'elf 

Source 

TRT 

Error 

TRT 

Error 

Total 



Total 
Errt^: 
TRl* 



928.2 
6908.6 
p836.8 

5.8 

8088.7 
809<^ 5 



5518.3 
5161.6 
356.7 



i 



76 



Prtitoat 



92H.2 
117.2 



77 

. Posttest 
1* 5,. B 



76 



77 



106.4 



ANCOVA 



76 



75 



68.8 



356.7 



z-~~- 

7.92 



0.05 



<.01 



5.18 <.05 
b = 0.57 
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Part 4 - Others 

TRT 385.3 

Error 4259.7 

I 

Total , 4645.0 

TRT 2.6 

Error ' 4242.4 

Total 4245.0 

Total 3347.0 

Error 323 2.0 

TRT ;il5.0 



Protest 
1 ^ 385.3 

76 56.0 
77 



Posttest 



76 



2.6 



55.8 



77 



ANCOVA 



76 



75 



43.1 



115.0 



112 



' < 

\ 6.86 



0.05 



2.67 



<.025 



b = 0.49 



"S \ 



• ANS-IE 



Locus of Con trol 
SoUrco * 
TRT* 
Error 
Total 

TRT 

Error 
Total 



SS 
0.6 
1900.0 
1901.5 



69.0 



2005.7 



2074.7 



df MS 



76 



77 



0.6 



25.0 



Posttest 



76 



69 



/o 



26.4 



77 



0.0:^ 



2.61 - 




New Mexico 
Career Oriented Activities Checklist 
(NMCOAC) 



Career Maturity 
Source §S 
TRT 11.7 

Error 3128.2 

Total 3139.9 

TRT 123.8 

Erro*' 3387.5 

I'otal 3511.3 



J 



Pretest 



df 



76 



77 



MS 



11.7 



41.2 



Posttest 

1 123.8 



76 



77 



44.6 



0.28 



2.78 



<.10 
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Totiil Sex-role sterebtypincj 



Source 



TRT 



F^rror 



Total 

TRT 
ErK>r 

Total 



2^.9 



2274^.0 
2296.4 

14.0 

3690.2 
3704.2 
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JOBS 



Protcflt 
df MS 
1* 

76 29.9 



22.9 



77 

Postteat 
. 1 14.0 
76 48.6 
77 



0.77 



0.29 



4 



Hi 



